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ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES, AS PRESENTING A 
RULE OF ACTION THE BEST FOR 
THE INTEREST AND HAPPINESS 
OF SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 10.) 


MPHE justice of the Divine pre- 

cepts comes next under notice. 
According to the meaning of the term 
in the sacred language, justice is the 
equal poising of a balance. It is to 
give afull weight, an exact compen- 
sation. There is, as it were, a ba- 
lance to weigh our actions: when 
they are of full weight, they are 
just ; when they are wanting, they 
are not just. But our present con- 
sideration is to examine whether 
there is justice in the injunctions of 
the Bible, whether the balance in 
which our conduct is weighed is a 
right balance. 

To revert a moment to what has 
been already in a measure discus- 
sed let the justice of the first table of 
the Ten Commandments be consi- 
dered. Some persons complain of 
their strictness. But are their re- 
quirements more extensive than the 
just demands of a Creator, or than 
the just debt of a creature? Are 
the love of the whole heart and the 
obedience of the whole conduct, 
more than what is due to Him whose 
we are, from whom we have deri- 
ved our very existence ? Does not 
an entire dependence on another 
most justly require an entire sub- 
mission to his will? But these de- 
mands, it is alleged, are incompati- 
ble with our interest, and destruc- 
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tive to our happiness. If by inter- 


est is meant, what the mere man of 


the world understands by that term ; 
aud by happiness, that only which 
results from sensual and illicit plea- 
sures ; there is some truth in the 
sentiment: but who would admit 
this asa valid objection? In thisworld 
sin has evidently a wide dominion, 
a mighty influence : hence there 
prevail injustice, oppression, and 
a continued opposition to every 
thing that is good. Obedience there - 
fore to God does not meet with po- 
pular approbation, but rather dis- 
pleasure ; and through the enmity 
of a world which lieth in wicked- 
ness, our temporal interest may at 
times in some degree be injured, 
or worldly losses sustained, for the 
‘* sake of the Gospel.’’ But these 
inconveniences are, in comparison, 
but “for a moment.’? And is it 
right to violate the plainest and 
strongest obligations, that a tempo- 
rary interest may be secured ; to 
deny our Creator, for the purpose of 
conciliating the favour of sinful crea- 
tures? So much for the appeal toour 
supposed interest: then as to the 
other objection. thatthe Divine pre- 
cepts are destructive to happiness—- 
does not such an objection argue a 
state of mind utterly degraded, and 
unbecoming a rational being? What, 
to love and serve the Most High, 
injurious to the enjoyments of a 
creature, formed by his hands, and 
after his image! Has the Almighty 
made any thing more worthy to be 
loved than himself ? Is there greater 
value, or beauty, or grandeur, inthe 
things that are made than in Him 
who made them? Is there any 
thing, or any being, which mao is 
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under greater obligations to serve 
than his Maker’? Is there any 
created source from which he can 
derive, blessings so numerous as 
those bestowed upon him by his 
Aloughty Benefactor ? How then 
is it, that to love and serve God is 
not viewed by him as promoting his 
truest felicity? There must be 
-ymething wrong, something awfully 
defective, in such a state of the un- 
derstanding and affections. God is 
inchangeably the same, the highest, 

the best, the most glorious Being, 
infinitely g good in himself, and con- 
terring bliss on all his subjects. 
The detect then must be in man ; 
and it must be a defect of a very 
serious nature, that the only source 
of real and lasting happiness is not 
the object of his affections ; that the 
idea of his presence, the contem- 
plation of his character, love to his 
name, and regard to his honour, are 
not favourable to his enjoyments. 
‘To think it right, or reasonable, 
thet a being endowed like man 
should fix on objects of delight 
which he cannot enjoy while retain- 
ing asense of the Divine presence, 
is contrary to every notion that can 
be formed of the relation between 
the Creator and the creature, con- 
trary to the essential properties and 
necessary claims of the one, and to 
the dependent condition and incon- 
trovertible obligations of the other. 
So far is it from being unjust, that 
man should be required, according 
to revealed truth, to love God 
supremely, and to serve him prin- 
cipally, that it would have been 
highly unjust to require less from 
him. There is no view of God 
in his character as the only God. 
nor any of man in his character 
as man, the creature and sub- 
ect of the Almighty, but proves 
and establishes the justice of this 
first and great commandment. He 
whois the Lord of all, ought in 
justice to be served above ali. He 
who is the most eminent in diguity, 

glory, wisdom, and goodness, ough t 
in justice to be supreme ely loved : 
“md this. not onlv because it is in 
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every respect due to himself, but 
also because it is due to the real in- 
terest and well-being of man ; inas- 
much as his real and permanent good 
can in no other way be effectually 
secured, God alone being capable of 
makinghim tralyandlastlingly happy. 
The conduct of one man to- 
wards another is also prescribed 
in the sacred writings, and, as we 
maintain, with equal justice to all. 
Nothing more than what is just 
is exacted ; ; nor will any thing less 
suffice. The balance between man 
and man is held perfectly level, with 
no leaning to any particular rank 
or situation in life. The duties im- 
posed are reciprocal ; whatis requi- 
red of one, is required also of ano- 
ther ; and, even where there is a dil- 
ference inthe station which creates 
a corresponding difference in the 
duties, reciprocity still remains. A 
return is to be made, though not by 
the performance of the same offices, 
yet by the performance of others 
suitable to individual circumstance. 
The rich are to be liberal, while the 
poor are to show respect and grati- 
tude. The duty of the ruler is to 
afiord security and protection ; that 
of the subject, to submit to lawiul 
authority. According to the Bible, 
there ts to be an equal and mutual 
interchange of good oftices. 

The substance of our mutual obli- 
gations is contained in that single sen- 
sence, Love thy neighbour as thysely : 
and being a universal precept, bind- 
ing equally on all, injustice is exclu- 
ded. ‘Ihe only conceivable objection 
against the strictness of the precept 
is, that it may be alleged to require 
more than simple justice; that to love 
othersas ourselves is more than what 
is right, that it is inconsistent with 
onr individual interest, with the duty 
of providing tor ourselves and our 
families. ‘This opinion is false, as 
well as selfish: it proceeds from a 
narrowness of heart, andiis grounded 
on a misconception of the duty. A 
view of our connexion with one 
common Father, and with each other 
us brethren, partakers of the same 
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ings, and possessing the same im- 
mortal principle, should surely ex- 
clude a sentiment so unworthy. 
Kesides, the observance of the pre- 
cept is by no means injurious to 
individual interest : to love others 
as ourselves does not require us to 
spend our time and labour as much 
in their behalf as in our own; but 
only that, in all our intercourse with 
them, we should consult their ad- 
vantage as much as our own. Every 
individual has a business belonging 
to himself, to which he is more par- 
ticularly to attend ; a business which 
while advantageous to himself, 
also beneficial to society. In the 
prosecution of this he will come in 
contact with his fellow-creatures, 
who are also engaged in concerns of 
theirown. But whenever his affairs 
intermingle with theirs, an equal 
regard must be had to the welfare 
of each : it is not sufficient that no 
direct injustice should be offered ; 
if the circumstances of others com- 
mand a fair advantage, that advan- 
tage must be freely conceded ; if by 
a hint or advice, or by exertions, 
consistent with our own obligations, 
withoutagreater injury toourselves, 
any loss on their part may be pre- 
vented, or any benefit obtained, that 
hint, that advice, those exertions, 
must not be withheld. We are to 
hear one another’s burdens, while 
each has also a burden of his own. 
To relinquish or neglect our own 
affairs, and to meddle unnecessarily 
with those of others, would no doubt 
be exceedingly blameable ; but no 
less so would it be to prosecute our 
own with no care for those of others, 
with no willingness or attempt to 
promote their welfare, and to pro- 
mote it to the same extent as we 
would they should promote ours. 
Do as you would be done by, is the 
true meaning of the Divine precept. 
Had its demand been less, it would 
have been unjust, and inconsistent 
with the condition of mankind. 
The extent of this command may 
not appear to some reasonable, but 
it is so in the highest degree ; and 
itis true, that 1t embraces within 


its compass the whole race of man, 
and every individual of that race. 
whatever may be his parentage, con 
nexions, or character, whether a 
Negro or a White man, Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, high or low 
enemy or friend ; and itis true, also, 
that in no cases are its obligations 
suspended, and that no pleas are 
allowed for neglecting the perform- 
ance of them. As long as any man 
is our fellow-creature, living in the 
same state, existing under the same 
circumstances, partaking of the same 


indulgences from the Sovereign of 
all, enjoining the gracious offer rs ol 


the s same blessings Pand of the same 
eternal inheritance, however un 
worthy he may make himself of his 
name and of his privileges, he is 
still our neighbour, and we are 
bound to love him as ourselves. No 
less than this is evidently the extent 
of the Divine command ; for, to 
remove every doubt that could pos- 
sibly arise, it is expressly enjoined, 
that we should love our enemies, 
bless them that curse us, do good to 
them that hate us, and pray for them 
that despitefully use us, and perse- 


cute us. So that no neglect of 


duty on the part of our neighbour, 
is an excuse for neglect on ours. 
The reason is evident : the obliga- 
tions of the command do not arise 
from mutuality of offices, but from 
an irreversible connexion or rela- 
tionship, and from the expressed 
will of our common Parent. 

The Gospel records, and proposes 
for our imitation, a most extraordi- 
nary example of the love which we 


owe to one another, So great was . 


the love of Jesus Christ to his bre- 
thren, the whole race of man, that 
he laid down his life forthem. He 
laboured, he toiled, he lived, he died 
for their good. Following the steps 
of this great Exemplar, an Apostle 
has declared, that he was *: willing to 
spend and be spent” in the service 
of his brethren, and that he should 
‘‘joy and rejoice’? were he to be 
** offered upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of their faith ;” had he been 
poured out as a libation, while en- 
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gaged in preparing them as a holy 
sacrifice unto God, rendered accept- 
able through the merits and media- 
of his Son. Concurring with these 
exuinples are the following injunc- 
tions : Seek not your own : Look not 
every man om his own things, but 
every man also onthethings of others: 
We ought not to please ourselves ; let 
every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification. Are these 
demands too rigid ? ‘They are but 
the obligations which arise from the 
duty of doing to others what we 
would expect they should do unto 
us. Were you in distressing cir- 
cumstances, ready to be overwhelm- 
ed with their pressure, would you 
not justly expect assistance from 
those around you, provided they 
were able to afford it, though it 
should be in some degree to their 
loss and disadvantage ? Mete there- 
fore to others with the same measure 
with which you would have them 
mete to you. As we often cross our 
own immediate wishes for our great- 
er benefit, we ought to do the same 
for the benefit of our neighbour; 
and it is a sacrifice which never 
fails to bring with it its own reward. 

But the enlargement which this 
duty has received from the Gospel, 
arises from the more clear and per- 
fect views which that dispensation 
presents of the future destiny of 
mankind. It is there enforced, not 
merely with regard to our pre- 
sent, but more particularly to our 
eternal, condition. The love re- 
quired is pot so much to be regu- 
lated by temporal considerations, 
as by those which are co-exten- 
sive with eternity. To love others 
as ourselves demands more than the 
doing of such temporal good as we, 
in return, would expect in similar 
circumstances ; we should also re- 
gard and promote their eternal good, 
to the same extent as we think they 
should regard and promote ours. 
The whole compass of man’s exis- 
tence should be always borne in 
mind, together with his awful and 
hazardous destiny. Whenever these 
are lost sight of, there is an essential 
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defect in our views,and,of necessity 
a corresponding defect in our con- 
duct. What ought to be nearest 
our heart, as it is beyond compa- 
rison the greatest in importance, is 
the future, the eternal welfare of our 
species. By opening the gates of 
immortality, the extent of this duty 
has been almost immeasurably en- 
larged. Man, as a creature that ts 
ever to exist, is a being of the highest 
consideration, whose worth is incal- 
culable. ‘To contine his existence to 
the narrow span of the present life, 
is to reduce him to meanness and 
insignificance, to put him on a level 
with the ‘* beasts that perish;”’ but 
to view him as destined to live for 
ever, is to increase his value and im- 
portance beyond all human calcula- 
tion. Every office of love should be 
regulated by a regard, not to present 
merely, but to eternal things : for 
to beings who are to exist for ever, 
their present compared with their 
eternal interest, is but ‘‘the dust ot 
the balance.’’ Weighed inthe scales 
of heaven, whatever is calculated to 
promote our well-being only during 
a life which is as a * vapour that 
vanisheth away,” opposed to what is 
to continue for ever, or is necessary 
to secure our eternal well-being, is 
*‘less than nothingand vanity.”’ This 
view accounts fora course of con- 
duct which has often serprised the 
world, and has met with the severest 
reproaches and censures, and been 
calumniated as folly and madness. 
There have been those to whom no 
worldly sacrifices have appeared too 
great, that they might advance the 
eternal welfare of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Present comforts have been 
yielded up, temporary lusses have 
been willingly sustained, and even 
life itself most freely hazarded, that 
they might benefit immortal souls, 
that they might be the instruments 
of securing to others blessings that 
never fade, of preventing losses not 
to be calculated, and obtaining life 
that shall never end. All this ts iu- 
explicable to one who does not com- 
prehend in his survey the world be- 
yond the grave. But such sacrifices 
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are no more than are consistent with 
that love which is due to an immortal 
being. The loss of temporal life 
can admit of no comparison with 
that of eternal ; and the least incon- 
venience or trouble undergone for 
the preservation of the life that now 
is, is incalculably greater in pro- 
portion than the constant labour of 
thousands of years for the salvation 
of the immortal soul. To undergo 
then any temporary inconvenience 
that may be required, to hazard the 
Joss not only of ease and comfort, but 
even of life, if necessary, for the 
purpose of advancing the eternal 
good of mankind, is no more than the 
obvious requisition of the law of 
love. 

The last and main point for our 
consideration, is the tendency of the 
Divine law to promote the peace 
and happiness of society. Its cha- 
racter, as having God for its author, 
and as being impartial, complete, 
and just, fully claims for it this dis- 
tinction. But let its injunctions, as 
they tend to accomplish this end, be 
examined ; for it is the great end 
which all who oppose the Gospel 
profess to have in view. 

All the evils that disturb and 
destroy the quiet of mankind arise 
from causes that lodge within the 
heart. Oppressions and cruelty, 
overreaching and defamation, rapa- 
city and ambition, all the hosts of evil 
lusts and vile passions, have their 
fountain in that spiritual part of man, 
the principles and actings of which 
are not subject to human laws. 
Now the cause must be removed, 
before we can suspend the. effect ; 
the first bubblings of the fountain 
must be restrained, otherwise its 


waters will be sure to overflow. If 


the principle of evil be entertained, 
it will not fail to work. Let am- 
bition, for instance, be the ruling 
passion, and the lawfulness of the 
means for its gratification, if free 
trom disgrace, will be a considera- 
tion of no material influence. Some 
subtle mode will be invented to de- 
preciate the merits of competitors 
and to raise our own. To acquire 
the meed of valour, and to attain a 


wide extent of empire, how many 
lives have been sacrificed, how 
many cities depopulated, how ma- 
ny fertile countries made desolate! 
Similar in different proportions, 
are the ravages and injurious effects 
of every unlawful passion. Aggres- 
sion is in its very nature, and its al- 
timate effect is misery. To destroy 


the germ within, the first source of 


evil, no human means have ever 
been discovered. Much has been 
done to hinder its growth, to repress 
its rankness, to prune away some 
of its most obnoxious excrescences ; 
but to eradicate it has baffled the 
genius of all the philosophic race 
in all ages of the world. Learning 
has been in a degree beneficial : 
reasons drawn from humanity and 
self-advantage have considerable 
influence ; but what are these in 
efficacy in comparison with a be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, who is 
omniscient, and fills heaven and 
earth, whose laws reach to the in- 
most motives and feelings, taking 
of all a minute account, to be here- 
after produced at the great audit 
that is to determine our eternal con- 
dition. No human consideration, no 


sense of propriety, no sympathy of 


nature, no honour or advantage, no 
prospect of superior gratifications, 
either of body or mind, no regard 
for the dictates of the wise, has a 


power to restrain the ebullitions of 


evil desires and bad principles equal 
tothe devout and habitual conscious- 
ness of the presence of the Almighty. 
Considerations derived from pre 
sent interest and advantage, operate 
chiefly on the outward conduct, on 
the branches of the tree ; but the 
law of the Omniscient operates on 
its very root: it allows not the 
theughts to harbour the evil: it 
prohibits its first risings; and it 
comes with the authority of Omni- 
potence, attended by His all-scruti- 
nizing eye, an advantage which ne 
other means of restraint possesses. 
To detach then the creature from 


the law of his Maker, from a belief 


in the superintendence and govern- 
ment of the Almighty, is to remove 
the most powerful of all checks to 
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lis passions ; to translate, as it were, 
a disorderly multitude from the ju- 
risdiction of an energetic and vigi- 
lant magistrate, to the province of 
one notoriously pusillanimous and 
inefficient ; a project which but too 
well accords with the love of vice, 
and anarchy, and wickedness. 

Let the Divine law be still further 
considered as it regulates what is 
due froin man to man, and we shall 
arrive at the same conclusion, that 
all its requirements and prohibitions 
have a powerful tendency to pro- 
mote the general good. What is re- 
quired but that which is necessary 
to obtain and communicate happi- 
ness? and what is forbidden but 
what is injurious to it? Its inculca- 
tions are in all respects suitable toa 
social being, who receives benefits 
from his connexion with others, and 
is therefore bound to communicate 
them: and the restraints it lays on the 
passions and appetites are rendered 
necessary by the general welfare. 
In no respect is this law either su- 
pertiuous or defective. Introduce 
into society what the Bible enforces 
and dispel from it what it prohibits, 
and you will at once remove all dis- 
order and misery. Lessen its inyunc- 
tions, and slacken its restraints, and 
you will, in proportion, contribute 
to the continuance of these evils. 
‘The balance is so equally held be- 
tween man and man, that if you add 
to or take away from either of the 
scales, you destroy the equilibrium, 
and thus cause injustice and inter- 
minable confusion. Individuals, who 
consult merely or chiedy their own 
interest, may complain of or object 
to this arrangement ; but no objec- 
tion will be made by those whose 
minds have been enlightened and 
their hearts expanded by the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, under the sa- 
cred influence of its Divine Author, 
to entertain a noble and Christian 
regard for the common welfare of 
their species. There is no virtue 
but what the Divine word pre- 
scribes; there is no vice but what 
it denounces. The characteristic of 
its demands is love ; of its prohibi- 
tions, hatred. The one produces 


union and happiness ; the other, dis- 
order and misery. Let this princi- 
ple prevail, and there will be an 
end to injuries and dissensions with- 
in the sphere of its influence. 

To dilate on all the virtues which 
the Divine word inculcates would 
be beyond the limits of this essay : 
but it may be said of them all, as far 
as respects our conduct to our fel- 
low creatures,that good will, benefi- 
cence, and patience under evils, 
form their character and substance ; 
and that their tendency is union, 
peace, and happiness. The pre- 
vailing disposition or ruling princi- 
ple is good will, which is to be ma- 
nifested by beneficence, or deeds of 
kindness and charity, and also by 
patience under provocations and in- 
juries. The sum of the whole is to 
be found in that comprehensive and 
beautiful passage ; ‘* Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report: if 
there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.”’ 

The law of retaliation is wholly 
discountenanced inthe Gospel. Evil 
is not to be requited with evil, but 
with good, which is the best means 
of putting a stop to its progress. Not 
that there should be no judicial pro- 
cess when justice is denied to a fair 
remonstrance, and when it cannot 
be otherwise secured ; for inferior 
only to the honour of God is this in 
importance, and not only consistent 
with, but promotive of, that honour 
is at all times its prosecution when 
rightly understood. But this process 
should not be instituted or carried 
on from motives of personal re- 
venge, or for the gratification of evil 
feelings : but from a desire to ob- 
tain justice, and to promote the 
public benefit. 

The injunctions of the Gospel are 
not repugnant to the rules suggested 
by selt-love, which ina circumscrib- 
ed sense is lawful, though generally 
it is not confined within due limits. 
This agreement is an evidence in 
favour of revealed truth: and an 
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enlightened regard for our own wel- 
fare would suggest the very same 
regulations as those contained in the 
Scriptures, Even had there been no 
conscience to accuse, no God to of- 
fend, no punishment to endure, our 
own comfort and enjoyment in this 
world would require tiie observance 
of what the Divine word prescribes. 
Had we millions of persons under 
our control, and felt an equal re- 
gard for the well-being of every in- 
dividual among them, setting aside 
an hereafter, what laws, but those 
of revelation, could we venture to 
recommend to their attention ? 
Should we not say to them, * Let 
love prevail, be of one mind, bear 
ye one another’s burdens, promote 
the interest of others equally with 
your own ; be just in your transac- 
tions, oppress not, revile not, de- 
fraud not ; do good to all and harm 
to none ; if provoked or wronged 
recompense not evil for evil,but re- 
quite evil with good.” Perfectly 
consistent with all this isa legal vin- 
dication of our own rights, and the 
duty of reproving offenders and cor- 
recting the refractory. 

The wanton exposure of private 
faults has ever been reprobated, as 
a practice condemned by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and destruc- 
tive to the peace of society. There 
are indeed cases where publicity is 
necessary. When, for example, ad- 
vice and remonstrance fail, the very 


interest of the individual himself 


may, In some instances, require a 
disclosure ; but always according to 
our Saviour’s direction, first to one, 
then io two, ana, if without success, 
then at length, to the whole church, 
to the community at large. Still the 
improvement of the offender, and 
not his degradation, should be the 
object. Public offences must be 
viewed rather «°Jerently. Being 
already known, they should, for the 
interest of society, be openly ex- 
posed ; their criminality and mis- 
chievous effects should be poiuted 


out and pressed on the attention of 


ihe public. This may be done by 


anv individual whi iv teel it his 


duty ; but to do st well is a task of 
great difficulty. It is not every man 
who undertakes the office ofa public 
censor, that 1s capable of duly dis- 
charging its duties. Infiwitely great- 
er mischief than good ts done by 
many empirics in this department, 

To expose public offences, either 
of individuals or of rulers, two qua- 
lifications are indispensable ,-—a pre- 
dominancy of love for the general 
good, and a large measure of judg- 
ment. Where these are wanting, 


there is no fitness for the office. It 


envy or revenge be the motive 
there will be a corresponding sour- 
ness of spirit; and the object will 
be abuse and not remonstrance, re- 
viling and not improvement. Some 
justify severe and abusive censures, 
on the ground of their necessity. 
The disease being deeply rooted, 
strong measures, they say, must be 
applied. But, in answer, it may be 
said, that they may be strong, and 
still stronger for the purpose, with- 
out being of this character. In most 
instances, owing to the perverseness 
of our nature, a perverseness com- 
mon to all, severity rather increases 
than lessens the evil it is intended 
toamend. The impression on its ob- 
ject willbe, and on others too, that 
inalice, or some other hateful pas- 
sion, is the fountain from which it 
springs ; and thus it willlose its good 
effect. Hence the little success 
which scurrilous writers, even 
though their cause should happen 
to be right, obtain among the more 
intelligent part of society. Theis 
intemperate spirit and abusive per- 
soualities, though highly pleasing 
to rude and demori lized minds, are 
grossly offensive to men of informa 
tion and virtuous principles. Abuses 
of long continuance, and the moral 
obliquity of which does not imme- 
diately appear, are more easily to- 
lerated than the nauseous effusions 
of rancour and party spirit. 

It is no less contrary to the Di- 
vine word ‘to suffer sin in a bro- 
ther,’ than to condemn it in an im 
proper spirit. One of the special 
obiects of the Gospel is to exnoss 
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the hidden things of darkness. To 
reprove is one of its precepts. Its 
advocates are called the light of the 
world, the salt of the earth, to show 
that it is their duty to communicate 
intelligence to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and to season, as it were, 
their morals with wholesome in- 
structions, and with prudent, and, 
if there be occasion, with pungent 
correction, The poignancy of re- 
proof proceeds from two things,— 
irom its justness, and froin the spi- 
rit in which it is given. [fit be un- 
just, or coloured with exaggerated 
circumstances, it loses in proportion 
its effect. Unless it come accompa- 
nied with the appearance of good- 
will, unless it bear on its very front 
the insignia of love, it will fail of 
its purpose. It must also proceed 
from the right quarter : the repro- 
ver should be, in some sense, the 
superior ; though an equal or an 
inferior may justly complain or re- 
monstrate. Much evil, unattended 
with scarcely any good, has fre- 


quently resulted from an inversion, 
in this respect, of the due order of 


things. There are circumstances, 
indeed, which justify such an irreg- 
viar proceeding. When those on 
whom the duty properly devolves, 
neglect the discharge of it, and thus 
injure the community, rather than 
that the evil should continue and 
increase, let the scourge be applied 
by any hand that may feel itself 
equal to the task; only the dis- 
advantage arising from inferiority 
of station, and seeming impropriety, 
will require the exertion of no com- 
mon degree of prudence ard mode- 
ration. The public good, however, 
renders it necessary that every pub- 
lic evil should receive its correct- 
ive, either by way of reproof, re- 
monstrance or advice ; and In gross 
instances, even reprobation, or in- 
dignation, may be lawfully employ- 
ed. Specimens of such modes of 
reproof are found in the Scriptures. 

From this brief review, the pow- 
erful tendency of the Gospel to pro- 
mote the general good of the com- 
munity cannot but be clearly per- 
ceived. The very springs of action 
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are regulated. It is forbidden us to 
harbour a spirit of self-indulgence, 
or any injurious propensity. The 
exercise of love, and of every duty 
which results from it, is imperative- 
ly required ; while hatred and al} 
its vile accompaniments, are pe- 
remptorily forbidden. Reproof, re- 
monstrance, counsel, advice, and 
even severe reprehension, are to 
be administered according to the 
circumstances of each particular 
case. And to all this it may be ad- 
ded, that besides entertaining good 
will towards all, towards foes as 
well as friends, the sincerity of this 
good will must be shewn by implo- 
ring for others a blessing from 
above. One of the most efficient 
means for destroying animosities, 
and for promoting harmony and 
peace, is prayer. The very idea of 
God being our common Father, 
must have a very powerful influence 
in restraining evil feelings, and ge- 
nerating such as are benevolent, 
especially as it is connected with an 
express command that we should 
pray for all men, even for our ene- 
mies. It is surely impossible to ap- 
proach the Throne of Divine Mercy 
with any sentiment towards our fel- 
low-creatures but that of love ; and, 
by an intercourse with the great 
fountain of all that is good and amia- 
ble, this love will be increased, and 
rendered more active in advancing 
the good of others. Another advan- 
tage also which results from the 
discharge of this duty, is, that bles- 
sings may be procured for those in 
whose behalf the supplication is 
mate, which, in addition to those 
sprritual benefits which are not im- 
mediately the subject of this essay, 
may render them more useful mem- 
bers of the community, more fit to 
enjoy and communicate the social 
comforts of life. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther will not be entreated in vain. 
The request of love, especially 
when so disinterested as to be offer- 
ed for those who are inimical to us, 
will surely be accepted, and an- 
swered either in blessings on the in- 
dividuals praves for, or on bia whe 
offers the petitivs 
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But it is time to close these ob- 
servations ; the object of which bas 


been to develope the excellency of 


the Gospel, in its effects upon the 
interests of society. ‘There is no 
other system of professed morals 
that can bear the most distant 
comparison with it in this respect, 
all others being miserably defec- 
tive in the most essential points. 
Even, therefore, setting aside its 
Divine authority, and its bearings 
on our future well-being, it would 
be both wise and beneficent to pro- 
mote its dissemination. ‘The man 
whose character is formed on its 
principles is the most efficient pro- 
moter of the public welfare ; for he 
will be benevolent and disinterested 
in his actions, self-denying in his 
indulgences, conciliatory in his 
spirit, firm and resolute in his prin- 
ciples, and diligent in the discharge 
of the duties of his station. 

Let it not, however, be for amo- 
ment forgotten, that these conside- 
rations, important as they are, are 


but the least part of the claims of 


Christianity upon our faith and love 
and veneration. The Christian 1s 
‘* not ashamed of the Gospel” of his 
liedeemer. not because of its moral, 
social, and political benefits—but 
specifically because ‘‘ it is the pow- 
er of God unto salvation, unto every 
one that believeth.”” This is a 
theme on which we might dwell 
with the highest admiration the 
most devout gratitude; and justly has 
it employed innumerable tongues 
and pens to point out its grandeur 
and infinite value. The discussion 
of it by a mind equal to the subject 
—if, indeed, any mind were equal 
to it—would form a most suitable 
counterpart to the preceding re- 
marks ; but, in an age of scepticism 
and proud philosophy, the Chris- 
tian must not disdain to exhibit to 
the confusion of the objector, those 
momentous, though but subordi- 
nate, excellencies of the Gospel, 
which should gain for it respect 
from those who are least inclined 
to estimate its value as the record 
of salvation to a fallen and guilty 
world, K. G, 
Cunist. Ossernyv. No. 278. 
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Psalm xxvii. 4, 5.—One thing have 
I desired of the Lerd, and that 
will I seek after ; thatl mary dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in hes temple . Kor in the time of 
trouble he shall hide me in his 


pavelion ; in the secret place of 


his tabernacle shall he hide ime 
he shall set me upon a roe ke. 


Ir ought to be considered as one 
of the circumstances which give pe- 
culiar value to the holy Scriptures, 
that they unfold to us so much, not 
merely of the life, but of the mind, 
of the servants of God; that they 
conduct us, as it were, to the hidden 
springs of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, and thus supply us with a 
standard to which we may bring the 
workings of our own souls. Such, 
amongst a multitude of other ex- 
amples, is the character of the text 
which has now been read to you ; 
and I shall proceed, in dependence 
upon the Divine blessing, to notice, 

Il. The leading desire of the 
soul of David. as here described ; 

Il. The depth and earnestness 
of that desire ; 

ili. The motive to which he 
traces it. 

Il. In the first place, we are to 


consider the particular desire ot 


David, as stated in the text. ‘* One 


thing,” he says, ‘* have I desired ot 


the Lord...that | may dwell in the 


house of the Lord all the days ot 


my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord,and to inquire in his temple.” 

If we have a real value for any 
individual, the pain ef exclusion 


from bis presence, and the joy of 


admission to it, are among the 


* Our spaces for extracts from Mr. Cin)- 
ningham’s interesting Discourses, review - 
ed in our last Number, having been more 
limited than we wished, we are happy in 
supplying the defect, by selecting from his 
volume the following family sermon, wit) 
only a few omissions in order to bring it 
within our usual bounds, 
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strongest emotions of the mind. 
And this is as true in religion as in 
any other affection of our nature. 
The man who is indifferent to his 
Redeemer feels no desire to ap- 
proach his presence. The public 
and private worship of God, the 
study of his word, meditation upon 
his mercies, devout participation in 
his sacraments, which may be con- 
sidered at so many steps of approach 
to the Divine presence, have no 
charms for such an individual. But 


on the contrary, the servants of 


God, are said by the Psalmist, to 
‘* Jong after him,”’ and to be “‘ athirst 
for him,” as the ‘‘ hart desireth the 
water-brooks.’’ And he illustrates, 
by an image of the greatest beauty, 
the joy and security of the soul 
which has reached this delightful 
presence: ‘‘The sparrow hath 
found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, where she may lay 
her young, even thine altars, O 
Lord of hosts, my King and my God. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house: they will be still praising 
thee.” But let us examine with 
more precision the object assigned 
in the text for this desire to ap- 
proach God. 

1. In the first place, it is the 
wish of the Psalmist, as he says, to 
** behold the beauty of the Lord.”’ 
—And in every true servant of God, 
the anxiety he feels thus to draw 
nigh to his God and Saviour is 
prompted, in part, by a similar 
wish. The little which the ser- 
vants of the Lord know of the Mas- 
ter they serve, fills them with 
anxiety to obtain a more intimate 
acquaintance with his dispensations 
and character. They search for 
him in his works--they contemplate 
him in his word-and, charmed with 
the glories and beauties which de- 
velope themselves to the believing 
eye, they long altogether to rend 
away the veil which still darkens 
and perplexes the view, and to 
‘* see as they are seen, and know 
as they are known.”’ 

2. But the desire of the Psalmist, 
ihus to dwell in the house of God 
was not prompted alone by the wish 
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to behold the beauty of the Lord ; 
but also, as he adds, by a wish to 
‘‘ inquire in his temple.”’—In the 
real servant of God, the disposition 
to ** behold his beauty”’ is always 
coupled with the wish to ‘ in- 
quire” into his will. In all his 
approaches to the throne of Grace ; 
in taking up the volume of Truth ; 
in entering the courts of the Lord ; 
in kneeling at the table of his Sup- 
per ; and, in short, in every mo- 
ment of intercourse between 
Heaven and earth, he ‘ inquires.” 
He rejoices to escape from the 
ignorance and errors of man, to the 
wisdom of God ; to learn, and tu 
fulfil the will of Him who wheels 
the universe in its course, and 
fixes the destiny of its crowded in- 
habitants. Oh that such were the 
state of heart in every individual 
to whom I am speaking ! that the 
inquiry were breathing in every 
soul and bursting from every lip, 
** Lord, what is thy will concerning 
me ?”’——-The instructions of the 
world will almost infallibly mislead 
you ; the suggestions of your own 
heart will mislead you: God is the 
only safe and sufficient guide of 
his creatures. The clue to all the 
perplexed labyrinth of duty is in 
his hands. Say to Him, in the 
words of another petitioner, ‘* Open 
Thou mine eyes, that | may see 
the wondrous thing of thy law ;”’ 
and He will shed light over ail 
your doubts, disclose to you the 
recessess of truth, give clearness 
to your views, decision to your 
judgment, and confidence to your 
heart: he will ‘ stablish, strength- 
en, settle’? you, and make you his 
own for ever and ever. 

It, But I come, secondly, to 
consider the depth and earnestness 
of this desire in the mind of David. 

1. Inthe first place he says, 
‘One thing have I desired.’’ There 
were doubtless other gifts of God, 
for which, as far as they were com- 
patible with the will of the Lord 
concerning him, the Psalmist wish- 
ed. He desired health, competence, 
kind friends, and an exemption 
from as many of the trials of life, 
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and the presence of as many of its 
comforts, as might be consistent 
with his soul’s welfare. But this 
** one thing,” the presence and fa- 
vour of his God, a clearer view of 
his perfections, and a deeper ac- 
quaintance with his will, he desired 
with such emphasis and intenseness 
that no other wish of the soul was 
to be compared with it. Religion 
was not with him one among many 
pursuits, many tastes, and many de- 
sires. This object he pursued the 
first, the last, and above all.—Can 
the same fact be stated with regard 
to any large number of those by 
whom we are surrounded? Most 
men have their one thing, their 
favourite object of pursuit. With 
some, it is money : with some, plea- 
sure ; with some, admiration ; with 
some, influence. With how few is 
it eternity ! And vet how truly has 
it been said, that “nothing is of 
much real importance but eternity!” 

2. But the strength of this desire 
in the mind of David, is marked 
by another expression of the text: 
** that will seek after.’’—Ifreligion 
consisted exclusively in wishing and 
‘* desiring,’ the number of real 
Christians would be greatly mul- 
tiplied. Even that prophet who 
‘loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness,’ desired that his ‘* death” 
might be ‘‘ the death of the right- 
eous,” and his “latter end’’ like 
theirs. But such desires may be 
even keenlyfelt without our possess- 
ing the frame of mind which is de- 
scribed in the text. We may covet 
a treasure, without setting ourselves 
to ** seek after it.” We may wish 
for the abundance of the harvest, 
without having any disposition to 
cultivate the soil. How large is 
the number of idlers, who put the 
wish for the act; who loiter through 
the stages of an unprofitable exist- 
ence, and at last sink, astonished 
and confounded, into the gulf, from 
which they have made no real and 
adequate effort to escape ! ‘* That,”’ 
says David, ‘* will | seek after.” 
May God put the same resolution 
into the mind of every individual 


amongst us! In that case, how 
many would ask for grace, who now 
sit idly expecting it! How many 
would strive to climb to heaven, 
who now seemto expect the heavens 
to bow down to them! How would 
the house of the Lord be thronged, 
and our secret devotions multiplied ! 
How would the history of the age 
of John be renewed, ‘* the kingdom 
of heaven is taken by violence,”’— 
the violence of holy earnestness; 
the violence of men who know but 
‘*one’’ object worth pursuing, and 
pursue that object with all their 
heart ! How would all that,is cold 
and dead in our nature, like the 
bodies in the vision of bones when 
animated by the breath of the Lord, 
awake and arise, and go forth to the 
conflict with corruption, and to the 
extension and establishment of the 
kingdom of God! 

IiI. But I come now in the third 
and last place, to consider the mo- 
tive to which the Psalmist traces 
this earnest desire to dwell in the 
house of the Lord. 

How distinct and beautiful is the 
language in which he describes the 
motives by which these desiresafter 
God have been mainly prompted ! 
**In the time of trouble he shall 
hide me in his pavilion; in the 
secret place of his tabernacle shall 
he hide me: he shall set me upon 
arock.” David had formed too in- 
timate an acquaintance, both with 
the difficulties of life and the cor- 
ruptions of his own heart, to feel 
satisfied with a religion which did 
not providefor “the timeoftrouble.”’ 
He had been persecuted by Saul ; 
he had been driven from his throne 
by his own child ; he had seen that 
child, so dear to him even in spite of 
his rebellion, perish in the face of his 
enemies ;he had,especiallybeen rent 
to the inmost heart by the pangs ofan 
accusing conscience, by an arrow 
drawn from the quiver of an insulted 
and angry God. Of what value, 
then, to him, was a Friend who 
could bear his burdens, draw the 
weapon of terror and remorse from 
the throbbing wound, and exchange 
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the spirit of heaviness for the gar- 
ments of joy! But all this his God 
had already done for him; and all 
this he was sure the Lord would 
continue todo. Is there any man 
among us who will say he needs no 
defence; no shelter from the storms 
of life ; no refuge from the guilt of 
sin and the dominion of corruption? 
Let the individual thus exempted 
from the general lot and trials of 
his species pursue, if he sees fit, 
his course in proud independence 
of his God and Saviour. Let 
him go naked into the battle who 
needs noarmour. But let us, who 
feel and acknowledge ourselves to 
be weak, and guilty, and miserable, 
and lost, ery aloud, ‘* The Lord is 
my strength and shield: my heart 
trusteth in him, and I am helped :” 
Thou hast been my help; there- 
ore in the shadow of thy wings will 
| rejoice.” 
In conclusion, if there is but 
‘one thing,” the presence or favour 
ef God, which is worthy of eager 
pursuit, how easily may 


and steady 
Le beart reconcile itselfto the want 
¢ loss of those other things which 
we are sometimes disposed to covet 


even with feveri-n anxiety! Po- 
verty or sickness, 
friends, or their death, strike from 
under the man of the world all the 
props on which he has been accus- 
tomed to lean. But they cannot 
tonch the *‘ one thing’ of the man 
of God; and therefore ought not 


deeply to afiect his happiness. If 
you are heirs of the promises of 


God, it is your daty, as itis your 
Se to set the trials of life at 
defance—to move in an atmosphere 
which they cannot reach—to live 
on the top of a mountain, without 
regarding the storm which rages 
beneath. Let us see in you a tem- 
per of mind corresponding with your 
privileges. When disappointment 
or affliction comes, let us see that 
you have entered the “ pavilion,” 
or are seated on the “‘ rock ;”’ that 
you are calm where others are agi- 
tated, and cheerful were others are 


distressed. What ought to trouble 


the desertion of 
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the man to whom the Lord has 
said, ‘* No weapon formed against 
thee shall prosper :”’ “ the Eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms ?”’ Shall 
not our hearts reply, ** Thou hast 
been a strength to the poor, a 
strength to the needy in his distress 
a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat... . in the shadow of 
thy wings will I make my refuge, 
until the calamities be overpast 2” 
In the next place, what an en- 
couragement does the language of 
the text supply for the pursuit of 
that future world, which the mercy 
of God offers to the prayers and 
labours of his creatures !—When 
David spoke in the text of ‘* dwell- 
ingin the house of God all the days 
of his life,’ it can scarcely be con- 
ceived that his view was confined to 
the imperfect approach of the soul 
to its Maker in this state of being, 
It is next to impossible, that, inti- 
mate as he was with the world of 
rest and glorv, his soul should not 
look forward to the period when 
he should spread his wings, and flee 
away to the seats of tranquillity and 
joy. Itis in that world alone, my 
Christian brethren, that we shall en- 
joy the presence of the lord with- 
out interruption, and without end. 
There, as on a height from whence 
all the passages of the life upon 
earth may be surveyed at a single 
glance, the triumphant Christian 
willdiscover the numerous instances 
in which grace has prevented anid 
followed him ; in which God has 
guided him by his counsel, before 
he ‘‘ received him up into glory.” 
There indeed, if a sincere servant 
of the Lord, you shall dwell in his 
bouse jorever ;—<dvwell, notas here, 
inthe porch of his temple, but in 
iis deep and safe and bright re- 
cesses ; not beside the throne ot 
clouds, but the throne of glory : 
not in a world of probation, but or 
triumph, and of unmixed and un- 
changing joy. There our intercourse 
with God will no longer be fitfu! 
and transcient. The = of devo- 
tion will never flag, or the light o: 
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love grow dim, or the sun of the 
Divine presence go down. What 
a prospect to contemplate, and 
what a world to live for! May the 
Lord of ail power and wight make 
us meet for this bright inheritance ! 
—Come, thou ** Desire of all na- 
tions,’ Thou in whom all the de- 
sires of thy people begin and termi- 
nate ; come and lift up our grovel- 
ling and reluctant souls tothe world 
where Thou dweilest. Throw 
wide to us the doors of the house of 
many mansions ; so that even here 
we may catch a glimpse of its hap- 
py chambers, and may finally take 
possession of them for ever. Plead 
for us at the throne of Love. Thou 
who “alone art worthy.” Clothe 
us in thy own merits, and ‘ pre- 
sent us faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory.” Help us, 
Thou ‘* mighty to save,” to *‘ over- 
come, and to sit down with thee in 
thy throne, as thou hast overcome, 
and art set down on the throne of 
thy Father.” 


i 
To ithe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In your Number for December, | 
perused with much pleasure the 
tollowing passages :— 

‘* Now, assuredly there is the 
greatest possiblediflerence, between 
connecting and blending two several 
operations ; for, however the twe 
operations of justification by the 
merits of Christ, and sanctification 
by His Spirit, must be always con- 
nected together, more or less, in the 
same individual, yet we should ob- 
ject to that statement which led 
in any degree to b/end them, or to 
make them, even in appearance ,one 
and the same act. Justification re- 
ters tothe pardon of sin, and ac- 
ceptance with God ; sanctification 
is the implantation of holiness in 
the soul, &c. &c. But to blend 
them together, we apprehend, 


would be to compound things most 
essentially distinct ; to lose sight, 
in effect, of the peculiar work of 
the Saviour, as a sacrifice for sin: 
and to depart from the clear lan- 


guage of holy Scripture, at least 
according to that interpretation 
which has been received by all 
sound Protestant contessions We 
should in this case be reforming 
backwards, and retracing our foot- 
sleps to one of the most Cangerous 
tenets of the Papuists. Justification, 
in their corrupted divinity, was 
made synonymous with imperted 
and inherent heliness.”’ 

I tuke the liberty to refresh your 
memory by the above extract so 
perfectly consonant to the Articles, 
Homilies, and Prayers of our excel- 
lent chur h . ahd, ] avin Gone so. 
I would ask, whether you have ever 
seen a work used ail over England 
in our National Schools, entitled 
‘* Catechetical Instiucton ; being 


an Account of the chef Truths of 


the Christian Relgion, explained 
to the meanest capacity ;”’ from the 
1Sth page of which | extract the 
following question and answer. 

““(. What are we to do on our 
part to entitle ourselves to the pro- 
mises of eternal life ? 

‘A. We must (g), by a lively 
faith in Christ, embrace the pro- 
mises of etefnal life (h), repent us 
of our sins, and use our best endea- 
vours to pay a constant (1), unfeign- 
ed (k), and universal (J) obedience 
to all the commands of God our 
Heavenly Father.” 

The references are excellent, and 
without doubt we must do all those 
things mentioned in the answer. 
But the question makes chaos come 
again ; and in this case, as you say, 
sir, ‘‘are we not reforming back- 
wards, and retracing our focts eps 
to one of the most dangerous fenets 
of the Church of Kome?” Entitle 
ourselves! Surely a Papist must 
have written these words! They 
could not have been penned by any 
person who entered into the spirit 
of that truly scriptural declaration 
in one of our Homilies: ** Let us 
know our own works, of what im- 
perfection theybe, and thenwe shall 
not stand foolishly and arrogant! 


4 


fo) Acts xvi. 13. (bh) Acts iii 19. ¢ 
1. 5. (k) James it. JO. (1) i. 14. 1 
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in our own conceits, nor challenge 
any part of justification by our own 
merits and works.’’ How can any 
Church-of-England man think, that 
he on his part can entitle himself to 
the promises of eternal life, when 
he professes, and perhaps has sign- 
ed his consent to, the plain and full 
meaning of the Article on justifica- 
tion, ‘* in its literal and grammati- 
cal sense,” which says, ‘‘ We are 
accounted righteous before God 
only for the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for 
our own works and deservings.”’ 
Eph. i. 8,9; Rom. iit. 20; Gal. 
ii. 16. The society for prometing 
Christian Knowledge, in ** A View 
of the Articles of the Protestant 
and Popish Faith,’’ justly says, 
‘The Council of Trent teaches, 
&e. &c. But the holy Scripture 
teaches, that, we are justified free- 
ly, by the grace of God through 
the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesas. Rom. iit. 25.” Surely, sir, 
this venerable society will not per- 
mit our national schools unawares 
io be taught doctrines opposed to 
its own declarations, and to the 
\rticles, Homilies, anu Prayers of 
the Cuurch of England, and, above 
all, to the -holy Scriptures ; ; for in- 
stance, Rom iii. 4., as quoted and 
explained by itself. 6. L.W. T. 


—=>— 
To ihe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Suen is the infirmity of our nature 
that it is not in our power to pre- 
vent distraction and interruptions 
of thought in our addresses to God. 
While the soul, even of the rege- 
nerate man himself, is immersed in 
matter, it will be sometimes too 
languid to raise its thoughts, or too 
volatile to fix them steadily upon 
Him who is the source of all beati- 
tude. The Christian, therefore, 


should not disdain the smallest of 


those minor helps to devotion 
which good men in every age have 
found useful, or which the church 
has wisely prescribed. Of this 
kind is the liturgical exhortation, 
7 frequent re- 


’ 
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currence of which, in our services, 
has been often objected to as vain, 
unmeaning, and tautologous. Simi- 
lar exhortations have, however, 
been used and found serviceable, 
ever since the earliest times of the 
Christian Church. In the ancient 
Greek liturgies, the deacon was 
directed to cry aloud = sxrewis 
den Fuuev, ‘* Let us pray fervently ;”’ 
and again, some time after, exreves- 
epov, *‘Let us pray more fervently.” 
The Church of England has judi- 
ciouslyretainedthe substance of this 
admonition ; and it would be well 
if every worshipper in our com- 
munion would keep it in remem- 
brance that it was inserted, as has 
been justly remarked, ‘* with this 
design, among others, to rally our 
undisciplined thoughts sto recall our 
straggling ideas, and to put us ip 
mind, that we ought to be praying 


with an affectionate application.”’ 
—#€ 


- ee - 
To the Edior of the Christian Observer. 


Dr. Sremxorrr writes, during 
his late continental tour; ‘‘ Passing 
through Winterthur, | paid a visit 
to the principal supporters of an 
Auxiliary to the Zurich Bible So- 
ciety, and found it in a flourishing 
condition. On Palm Sunday the 
solemn ceremony of Confirmation 
takes place. This interesting op- 
portunity was improved by the zeal- 
ous clergyman for a public distri- 
bution of a copy of a well-bound 
Bible to each of the young people. 
This was done for the first time in 
1821; and it produced so good an 
effect, on both old and young, that 
they have since continued it.” 
Might not a similar practice be 
adopted with great advantage in our 
own country ? The rite of Confir- 
mation is exceedingly solemn ; and 
if the impression which it is calcu- 
lated to make were followed up by 
the gift of a copy of the sacred 
Scriptures, to which it would be 
desirable to add the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the effect, we might 
hope, by the blessing of God, would 
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be more permanent than is too often 
the case. The books could be fur- 
nished on cheap terms, trom the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, or from the Bible and 
Prayer-book and Homily Societies ; 
and the expense might be paid in 
each parish out of the sacrament 
alms, which would be a much 
better appropriation of them than 
either devoting them, as is often 
the case at present, in such a way 
as to minister to an abuse of the 
holy communion, by inviting im- 
proper communicants for the sake 
of the expected gratuity, or distri- 
buting them as customary alms to 
the increase of the baneful spirit of 
pauperism, and dependence upon 
charity. Should, however, this ap- 
propriation be objected to, other 
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means might easily be devised in 
most parishes for raising the small 
sum required tor the purpose. Al} 
the candidates, except the poorest, 
might be reasonably expected to 
make a donation at least equal to 
the pecuniary value of the gifi. The 
books might be distributed with due 
solemnity by the minister from the 
altar, on the Sunday after the con- 
firmation, with the name of the 
parties, the date, and the occasion 
inscribed in them, ‘ fora perpetual 
memorial before the Lord” to them- 
selves and their children. If the 
bishop himself would distribute 
them at the time of their contirma- 
tion, and the books were consider- 
ed as his paternal gift, the impres- 
siveness of the custom would be 
greatly increased Ss 


iscellancous, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER, 
OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF THE 
LATE LORD BYRON.* 


Amonc the maxims which pass cur- 
rent in society, without much exami- 


* The short extracts insei‘ed in these 
papers are taken either from the valuable 
memoir of Lord Byron, by the late Mr. 
Dallas, edited by his son, or from the 
“Conversations” of Captain Medwin. 
This last work has been convicted of a few 
minor inaceuracies; but nothing has oc- 
curred to shake the general credit due to 
its contents, which indeed appear confirm- 
ed by a weight of internal evidence. All 
allusion to anecdotes of domestic scandal, 
and dissolute intrigue, I have, of course, 
carefully avoided, as well as whatever 
might give needless pain to a single indi- 
vidual. Had Captain Medwin been go- 
verned by this caution, he might have ren- 
dered his work less generally entertaining, 
but he would have made it more accepta- 
ble to the Christian reader. 

Since writing the above, I have seen 
the philippic which has been levelled by 
the Westminster Reviewers at the deceas- 
ed Mr. Dallas, the living Mr. Dallas, and 
Captain Medwin, Without entering into 


fu 


nation, few are more common than 
one which prescribes that nothing 


particulars on the subject, [ will content 
myself with asking two plain questions ;— 
1. Are the alleged facts of an anonymous 
writer to be set above the statements of 
authors who give their names, and who, at 
least hitherto, have done nothing to forfeit 
their characters with the public’ Il. Sup- 
posing some of the alleged facts of th 
nameless reviewer to be real facts, stil! 
are they ofsuch a nature as to impeach the 
veracity of the individuals attacked? and 
may they not fairly be classed among those 
minor inaccuracies which leave the general 
credit due to a work unimpaired? Haye 
the Westminster Reviewers never hear 
of what Paley calls ** substantia! truth 
under circumstantial variety :” Till these 
questions are answered, I think Ihave a 
right to consider the statements of the 
accused persons correct, at least O» points 
in which they could not well have erred but 
through intention. It is singular that while 
the Westminster Reviewers are accusing 
Captain Medwin of the utmost malice 
against Lord Byrou’s posthumous reputa- 
tion, there are many, I believe, who have 
risen from bis work with a more favour- 
able impression of bis lordship’s cha- 
racter than they had entertained before, 
and that this slanderous reviler (Captain 
Medwin) should have written of the noble 
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hat what is favourable should be 
spoken of the dead ; ** De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum.”’ Dr Johnson used 
to express his disapprobation of this 
maxim, and to propose the follow- 
ing emendation : * Let nothing but 
what is good be spoken of the liv- 
ing; and of the dead nothing but 
whatis true.”’ But perhaps it will 
admit of farther improvement still ; 
or rather another maxim may be 
substituted in its room—: Let no- 
thing but what ts at,once consistent 
with truth, propriety, and public 
advantage, be written or reported 
of either the dead or the living.” 

The maxim in question evidently 
means, that, when we cannot speak 
well of the departed, we should hold 
our peace ; for to maintain that bad 
characters should be justilied or ex- 
cused because they are no longer 
able to do harm, would be an out- 
rage upon truth, virtue, and com- 
mon sense. The maxim it-elf doubt- 
jess springs from a humane and 
kindly feeling, and proceeds upon 
some one or other of the following 
suppositions: either that death has 
atoned for the evil done by the de- 
parted, or that. having gone to their 
last account, they are no longer 
proper subjects of human judgment, 
or that there is injustice, and even 
cruelty, in speaking to the disadvan- 
tage of those who are no longer in 
a condition to defend themselves ; 
or, lastly, that such conduct may 
wound the feelings of surviving re- 
latives and friends. 

With regard to the first of these 
suppositions, it is surely among the 
number of those ‘‘ vulgar errors” 
which have a dangerous tendency. 
That death can furnish any such 
atonement—(I mean, of course, 
atonement with respect only ta soct- 


author and his works in such terms as the 
following :—* No writings tend more to 
exalt and ennoble the digaity of man. 
That he was not perfect, who will deny ? 
But how many men are better? How few 
thave done more good and less evil in their 
day 2??"—If this were not written with an 
air of complete seriousness, we might con- 
clude his ingenious author to be an adept 
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ety )—as should enforce silence re- 
specting a person’s faults or vices, 
seems a position equally inconsist- 
ent with reason and with Scripture. 
An atonement is an expiatory equt- 
valent ; and it is difficult to conceive 
how the mere removal of one, who 
has widely injuged society, can op- 
erate as a compensation for the in- 
juries he has committed. In the case 
of enormous crimes indeed, death 
is the only compensation which can 
be given; and, so far as it tends to 
prevent the commission of such 
crimes in future may be considered 
as making some, though by no 
means equivalent, amends. For, 
not unfrequently, the vices and long 
impunity of the criminal while liv- 
ing, have done far more to corrupt 
or ruin others, than the recollection 
of his punishment, when dead, can 
effect towards repairing the injury. 
Again ; some appear to think that 
individuals, who have been sum- 
moned to their last account, are no 
longer proper subjects of human 
judgment ; an objection which may 
be easily obviated. The word judg- 
ment is here manifestly equivocal. 
In noticing the errors ofthe depart 
ed, we form no judgment respect- 
ing their actual state in another 
world ; but only with regard to the 
general tenor of their conduct in the 
present ; and to affirm that this is 
not within the province of human 
judgment, or that it may not be 
sometimes fully justified, and even 
required by the circumstances of 
the case, is to advance positions 
which surely cannot be maintained. 
The next supposition, that the 
deceased is not in a capacity to de- 
fend himself, has evidently no force, 
except in those cases where the re- 
flections on his conduct are founded 
on very doubtful evidence, or on 
vague reports to his disadvantage, 
which might have been cleared up 
by further explanation on his own 
part., It must be admitted, that no 
observations, which come strictly 
under this description, should be 
revived against the dead. But, in 
remarks on the obvious tendency of 
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an author’s writings, on facts which 
admit of no double or doubtful in- 
terpretation, on dispositions, habits, 
and opinions, acknowledged both 
by enemies and friends, there can 
surely be no injustice. Nor ought 
there to be any suspicion of impro- 
per and malevolent motives, provi- 
ded the best interests of society jus- 
tify such remarks. Whatever may 
be the case in other parts of the 
world, ‘*‘ Enerisu vengeance wars 
not with the dead.”’ 

The last objection, that the revi- 
val of the errors and vices ofa de- 
ceased person may wound the feel- 
ings of surviving relatives and 
friends, is unquestionably of great 
weight, and should always operate 
to prevent that needless disclosure 
of the faults of private individuals, 
which is a common meaning of the 
word scandal. Even, with regard 
to those whose offences are noto- 
rious, it should frequently produce 
forbearance for atime. But were 
this forbearance to be extended be- 
yond the then living generation, it 
would manifestly deprive us of much 
of the profit to be derived from good 
history and biography ; those great 
teachers of wisdom aud invaluable 
recorders of the results of experi- 
ence. Beyond this term, the cha- 
racters of public men at least must 
always be considered as public pro- 
perty; and sometimes they may 
become so within a shorter period, 
This may be the case, when the 
probability of great moral and reli- 
gious advantage, likely to be gained 
by proper remarks on their charac- 
ters very far overbalances that of 
distressing others. Where indivi- 
duals have been much and justly 
spoken of to their disadvantage 
while living, the continuance of si- 
milar remarks, after death, can offer 
no severe shock to the feelings of 
surviving friends; while it may often 
afford lessons of salutary instruction. 
And when their own friends and 
admirers come forward with a dis- 
play of their characters, the public 
are surely warranted in drawing 
useful reflections and inferences 
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from the picture. If they are exhi 

bited in false colours of excellence, 
they may lawfully be stripped of 
the borrowed plumes ; and, if they 
are shewn to greater disadvantage 
than their admirers desire, they can 
hardly be said to be wronged, so 
long as the corrective remarks are 
conducted in a spirit of truth, can- 
dour, and charity. 

This, after all, is the main point 
to be considered. Observations on 
the errors of the departed, even 
when justified by the end in view, 
must still be offered in a spirit of 
Christian philanthropy. 

Such a disposition of mind will 
ever lead the Christian to regard the 
offences of his brother, not indeed 
always without some mixture of just 
indignation, but still ** more in sor 
row than in anger.”’ It teaches hin 
to look within and suspect himself, 
with the humble piety of the great 
Boerhaave,who,whenever he heard 
of a criminal condemned to death 
used to say: ‘ Who can tell whe 
ther this man is not better than I? 
Or, if | am better, | owe it to the 
goodness and grace of God,” | 
confines itself chiefly to facts and 
tendencies, and always spares amo- 
tives,exceptin instances where they 
are too plain to be misinterpreted. 
Above all, it presumes not to de- 
termine the actual stute of even the 
most apparently criminal. It leaves 
men to the judgment of their God. 
It ** hopeth all things,’ and would 
not willingly discard the possibility, 
even against probability, that, us 
Cowper says, something unseen by 
others may have passed between 
the sinner and his Maker, even at 
the eleventh hour; and that the sa- 
crifice and merits of the Redeemer 
may have blotted out his offences 
before God, though they cannot 
remain forgotten or unnoticed by 
his fellow-men. 1 

Thus, whatever respect may be 
felt for those particular feelings in 
which the maxim in question may 
have originated, little regard is due 
to the maxim itself, whenever the 
observance of it would tend to bhe- 
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tray the paramount interests of 
Caristian piety and virtue. 

The bearing of these remarks on 
the subject of the late Lord Byron’s 
character and writings, is sufficient- 
ly obvious. He was an individual 
who must and will be spoken of. 
He performed a part so conspicu- 
ous and prominent, as to have irre- 
sistibly attracted the eyes of man- 
kindtewards him. His poetry lives ; 
and some of it will always live, the 
memorial of his genius, ‘‘ ere pe- 
rennius ;”’ more durable than brass 
or marble. His character was.be- 
fore the world, with little attempt 
at concealment on his own part. 
So well was he known to the public 
during life, that he had few frailties 
which could be ‘‘ drawn from their 
dread abode’’ in the tomb. In 
short, if any man’s character may 
be accounted public property, and a 
fit subject for general animadver- 
sion, that of the late Lord Byron 
may surely be so considered. 

In the judgments formed respect- 
ing this extraordinary personage, 
two opposite errors seem to have 
prevailed ; of which, however, the 
first argues the greatest want of 
right and religious feeling. Many 
have atlowed their admiration of 
his genius to bias their opimions in 
favour of his general character.— 
Without pretending to justify him, 
which would be quite impossible, 
some have been disposed to as- 
cribe hig delinquencies, as an au- 
thor, to a partial derangement of 
intellect ; a very convenient suppe- 
sition, by which the greatest enor- 
mities may be excused and pallia- 
ted, as readily as the most venial 
faults. In first-rate genius there is 
an overpowering splendour apt (6 
dazzle and delude those whose 
Christian or merely moral feeling ts 
less acute than their relish of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. Others there 
are who, louking principally to the 
tendency of much of his poetry, 
have spoken of him, not as a * fault- 
less monster,” but as a monster of 
iniquity, such as ‘‘ the world ne’er 
saw,’’ or scarcely saw, before . This 
fom is an extreme which ought to 
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be avoided ; for, unhappily, the an- 
nals of literature exhibit individuals 
quite as depraved as was Lord By- 
ron. I! honour Dr. Southey as 
much as any man, for that noble 
protest in behalf of religion and mo- 
rality which, it is said, made Lord 
Byron turn pale with anger and 
conscious guilt ; but 1 do not think 
it necessary to tie myself down to 
Pr. Southey’s taste, or to adopt all 
the images which his fancy may 
have conjured up from beneath. 

That the late Lord Byron pos- 
sessed some good qualities, upon 
which a wise and pious education 
might, by Divine Grace, have ope- 
rated most beneficially for himself 
and for the world, few probably 
will deny ; and in order that | may 
not be suspected of a desire to cast 
one needless stone of reproach at 
his posthumous reputation, I shall 
begin with noticing the fairer as- 
pect of his character. 

There is no evidence that Lord 
Byron originally wanted those so- 
cial and amiable qualities, which 
under more favourable circumstan- 
ces might have rendered him an 
ornament to society. If he could 
be a bitter and implacable enemy, 
he could be likewise a warm and 
active friend. If his pride and ir- 
ritability were in arms against al] 
who disputed his real or fancied 
merits as a writer, he was easy, 
kind and familiar with those who 
courted his acquaintance and ac- 
knowledged his superiority. The 
late Mr. Dallas was, on some occa- 
sions at least, his friend in the besi 
sense ; and Lord Byron, though 
at last he shook hitm off, for rea- 
sons that will be noticed hereafter, 
seems, during much of their inter- 
course in this country, to have 
treated him with kindness and res- 
pect: If he appears a misanthro- 
pist in his writings, his personal 
conduct frequently betokened hu- 
manity and benevolence. He is 
described as very kind ‘to his do- 
mestics; and the account seems 
confirmed by the fidelity and af- 
fection of the servant who attended 
him in his last moments. and who 
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had been long about his person. 
The strenuous foe of persecution, 
he used his utmost efforts to deliver 
a poor wretch at Lucca from the 
horrors of the inquisition. He also 
signalized himself by more than one 
bold attempt, at the hazard of his 
life, to save a fellow-creature from 
destruction. But his support of the 
Greeks forms, perhaps, the best 
feature of his character. In this he 
rose above the influence of vanity 
or selfish motives, and abandoned 
himself to the impulse of a generous 
and philanthropic enthusiasm. Had 
his life been continued, may we not 
charitably conjecture that, having 
once found a worthy and noble ob- 
ject for the activity of his restless 
spirit to feed upon, he would have 
endeavoured to fix his reputation 
on some better grounds than those 
of genius debased, and mental su- 
periority perverted ? 

In the course of his conversations, 
as related by Captain Medwin, we 
meet, occasionally, with gleams of 
benevolent feeling and a better 
mind. He was considerably affect- 
ed, for the moment, by the piety of 
a deceased lady, whose husband 
had sent him a prayer she had com- 

osed, and offered up in her last 
-illness for his conversion*. A note 


* The circumstance here alluded to 
may deserve a more distinct narration. It 
is related in the following letter, inserted 
by Mr. Sheppard, in the second edition of 
his excellent ** Thoughts on private Devo- 
tion,” lately published. Mr. Sheppard 
writes as follows to Lord Byron, at Pisa. 


Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 
‘* My Lord, 

« More than two yettrs since, a lovely 
and beloved wife was taken from me, by 
lingering disease, after a very short union. 
She possessed unvarying gentleness and 
fortitude, and a piety so retiring as rarely 
to disclose itself in words, but'so influen- 
tial, as to produce uniform benevolence of 
conduct. {n the last hour of life, after a 
fareweli look on a lately born and only in- 
fant, for whom she had evinced inexpres- 
sible affection, her last whispers were, 
‘God’s happiness!—God's happiness !” 
Since the second anniversary Of her de- 
cease, I have. read some papers which no 
one had seen during her life, and which 
contain her most secret thoughts. bam 
in@ueed to communicate to your lordship 
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to one of the cantos of Childe Ha- 
rold proves that he remembered 


a passage from these papers, which, there 
is no deubt, refers to yourself; as 1 have 
more than once heard the writer mention 
your agility on the rocks at Hastings. 

* “Oh, my God! I take encouragement 
from the assurance’ of thy word, to pray 
to Thee in behalf of one for whom I have 
lately been much interested. May the 
person to whom I allude, (and who is 
now, we fear, as much distinguished for 
his neglect of Thee 4s for the transcendent 
talents Thou hast bestowed on him,) be 
awakened to a sense of his own danger, 
and led to seek that peace of mind ina 
proper sense of religiov, which he has 
found this world’s enjoyments unable to 
procure! Do Thou grant that his future 
example may be productive of far more 
extensive benefit than his past conduct 
and writings have been of evil; and may 
the Sun of Righteousness, which, we 
trust, will, at some future period, arise on 
him, be bright in proportion to the dark- 
ness of those clouds which guilt has raised 
around him, and the balm, which it be- 
stows, healing and soothing in proportion 
to the keenness of that agony which the 
punishment of his vices has inflicted on 
him !’ &c. 

*¢ * Hastings, July 31, 1814.’ 


*¢ There is nothing, my lord, in this ex- 
tract which, in a literary sense, can at all 
interest you; but it may, perhaps, appear 
to you worthy of reflection, how deep and 
expansive a concern for the happiness of 
others, the Christian faith can awaken’'in 
the midst of youth and prosperity. Here 
is nothing poetical and splendid, as in the 
expostulatory homage of M. Delamartine ; 
but here is the sublime, my lord; for this 
intercession was offered on your account, 
to the supreme Source of happiness. It 
sprang from a faith more confirmed than 
that of the French poet; and from a cha- 
rity, which, in combination with faith, 
shewed its power unimpaired amidst the 
languors and pains of approaching dissolu~ 
tion. IF will hope that a prayer, which, I 
am sure, was deeply sincere, may uot be 
always unavailing. 

‘It would add nothing, my lord, to 
the fame with which your genius bas gur- 
rounded you, for an unknown and obscure 
individual to express his admiration of it. 
I had rather be numbered with those who 
wish and pray, that ‘ wisdom fremrabove,’ 
and ‘ peace,’ and ‘joy,’ may enter such a 
mind.” 

Lord Byron’s answer. 
sd Sir, Pisa, Dec. 8, 1221 

“[ have received: your letters. 1 need 
not say, that the extract which it contains 
has affected me, because it would imply a 
want of all feeling to have read it witb in- 
difference. ‘Though Lam vot qyite gurc 
that it was intended by the writer for m-, 
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Dr. Drury, of Harrow, with a mix- 
ture of affection and esteem ; and 
not less so, because that respecta- 
Lie individual had given him the 
most salutary, though ineffectual, 
avice. Captain Medwin, found 
him, one day, in a grave and me- 
Jancholy mood, occasioned by a lit- 
tle treatise he had been reading on 
the evidences of Christianity. You 
cannot answer this,’ said he, to 
Shelly his atheistical associate ; “nor 
can 1. And what is more, I do not 
wish to answer it.”’) Mr. Dallas, in 
fuct, tells us that his mind was ori- 
ginally ‘* of a devotional cast,’’ and 


yet the date, the place where it was writ- 
ten, with some other circumstances which 
you mention, render the allusion probable. 
But, for whomsoever it was meant, I have 
read it with all the pleasure that can arise 
from so melancholy a topic. I say plea- 
sure, because your brief and simple picture 
of the life and demeanor of the excellent 
person whom [ trust that you will again 
meet, cannot be contemplated without the 
admiration due to her virtues, and her 
pure and unpretending piety. Her last 
moments were particularly striking; and I 
do not know, that in the course of reading 
the story of mankind, and still less in my 
observations of the existing portion, I ever 
met with any thing so unostentatiously 
peautiful. Indisputably, the ficm believers 
in the Gespel have a great advantage over 
all others,—for this simple reason, that, if 
true, they will have their reward here- 
after; and if there be no hereafter, they 
can be but with the infidel in his eternal 
sleep, having had the assistance of an ex- 
alted hope. through life, without subse- 
quent disappointment, since, (at the worst 
for them) ‘out cf nothing, nothing can 
arise,” not even sorrow. But a man’s 
creed does not depend upon himself; who 
can say, | wll believe,—this,—that,—or 
the other; and least of ali, that which he 
least can comprehend? [| have, however, 
observed, that those who have begun life 
with an extreme faith, have in the end 
greatly narrowed it, as Chillingworth, 
Clarke (who ended as an Arian), Bayle, 
and Gibbon (once a Catholic), and some 
others; while, on the other hand, nothing 
js more common than for the early sceptic 
to end in a firm belief, like Maupertius 
and Henry Kirke White. 

* But my business is to acknowledge 
your letter, and not to make a Cissertation, 
J am obliged to you for your good wishes, 
and more than obliged by the extract from 
the papers of the beloved object whose 
qualities you have so wel! described in a 
ferry words. Ecan assuge you, thatal! the 


traces his moral ruin to his intimacy 
with a witty and clever young man, 
at Cambridge, who was a professed 
atheist, and was cut off in early life. 
This testimony comes from a re- 
spectable man,who once knew Lori! 
Byron intimately ; who appears to 
have deeply studied his character ; 
who used repeated efforts to correc: 
his errors, and reform his life ; and 
who at least was filled with griei 
and indignation at his increasing 
** poetic licence,’ and the vulgar 
and shocking impiety of some oi 
his latter productions. But mere 
opinion is not to be received 


fame which ever cheated humanity into 
higher notions of its own importance, 
would never weigh in my mind against the 
pure and pious interest which a virtuous 
being may be pleased to take in my wel- 
fare. In this point of view, I would not 
exchange the prayer of the deceased in 
my behalf for the united glory of Homer, 
Cesar, and Napoleon, could such be ac- 
cumulated upon a living head. Do me a° 
least the justice to suppose that 
* Video meliora probo-que,’ 
however the ‘ Deteriora sequor’ may have 
been applied to my conduct. 
‘<I have the honour to be, 
“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 
“Byron. 

*P.S. I do not know that I am ad- 
dressing a clergyman; but I presume that 
you will not be affronted by the mistake 
(if it is one) on the address of this letter. 
One who has so well explained, and deep), 
felt, the doctrines of religion, will excuse 
the error which led me to believe him its 
minister.” 

Mr. Sheppard successfully combats the 
idea suggested by his noble correspondent 
that believing is an act merely intellectua!, 
and im no respect moral; and clearly 
proves, that unbelief in Divine truth, 
whether general or merely partial, is 
Strictly connected with moral evil; that 
*“ there can be, in truth; no moral void, no 
blank or neutral state of mind. Into the 
heait of man evil thoughts and principles 
must rush when good ones are excluded ; 
nay, the former are already there; gene- 
rated and evolved within; and to describe 
unbelief under the figure of a vacuum, is 
merely to say that the mind is void of the 
principles of good, because it is pre-occu- 
pied and filled with those of evil. The 
less there is of religious belief, the more of 
irreligious sentiment: and the greater the 
evolution or the influx of this, by the 
agency of bad passions, or of bad associa- 
tions, the more is religious faitn expelled 
or excluded,” 
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as fact, even when it is expressed 
by one who has had better means 
of judging than ourselves. When 
Mr. Dallas speaks of Lord Byron’s 
mind being originally ‘‘ of a devo- 
tional cast,’ we are constrained to 
inquire on what grounds he rests 
this commendation of his friend. 
‘* Mediocrity (says Mr. Dallas) was 
out of his nature. If his pen were 
sometimes virulent and impious, his 
heart was always benevolent, and 
hissentiments sometimes apparently 
pious. He would have been pious, 
he would have beena Christian, had 
he not fallen into the hands of athe- 
ists and scoffers.’? This is far from 
a satisfactory account of the matter. 
‘¢ Evil commanications,” indeed 
‘** corrupt good manners ;”’ nor are 
the greatestand best disposed minds 
entirely proof against its insinuating 
influence. But where the intellect 
of any particular person is certainly 
not inferior, but probably far supe- 
rior, to that ofthe companions whom 
he selects, one should think that a 
tendency to be pious would either 
prevent the intimacy altogether, or 
would operate as some preservative 
against his being destroyed by the 
contagion. Was then the witty 
atheist of Cambridge—were the 
youthful infidels and scoffers into 
whose company Lord Byron fell— 
more acute or better informed than 
himself? This cannot be supposed ; 
yet, from what is said, we are left 
to infer, that they had acquired a 
sort of paramount ascendency over 
the mind of this extraordinary ge- 


nius, and made him the dupe of . 


their wicked artifice. 

The truth is, I fear, that very 
early in life,and for sometime before 
ihe commencement of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Dallas, Lord Byron 
had manifested dispositions, and 
plunged into excesses, the most op- 
posite to ‘**a devotional cast’ of 
mind. We look in vain even for 
some sparks of this celestial fire. 
By his own confession, obedience 
to parents was not one of his early 
virtues. The following too is his 
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own account of his life previously 
to 1809, when he had not yet at- 
tained his twenty-first year :—lHle 
acknowleged to Mr. Dallas, ‘* that 
he felt his life had been altogether 
opposed to propriety, and even de- 
cency ; and that it was now become 
a dreary blank, with his friends gone 
either by death or estrangement. 

“‘ My own master,”’ says he, “ atan 
age when | most required a guide. 
and left to the dominion of my pas- 
sious when they were the strongest, 
with a fortune anticipated before I 
came into possession of it, and a 
constitution impaired by early ex- 
cesses, | commenced my travels in 
1809, with a joyless indifference to 
a world that was all before me.” 
Had ‘the Childe Harold” really 
sat for his moral picture, could 
he have been more accurately de- 
lineated ? This ** devotional cast,”’ 
therefore, if he ever possessed any, 
must have worn itself out long be- 
fore the period of his travels. 

We should call characteristic qua- 
lities by their proper names, and 
beware of confounding things that 
differ. There is a wide dissimilarity 
between “an early tendency to be 
pious,”’ and the occasioual flight ot 
better thoughts through the mind 
When such thoughts are followed 
up by no vigorous efforts of amend- 
ment; when they are so many im- 
pulses knocking at the door of the 
heart, only to be refused admittance; 
when thev seem coustantly evanes 
cent as the ** morning cloud,”’ and 
the ‘‘ early dew ;”? when no evil 
passion is resisted from conscien- 
tious motives ; and when, above all, 
no Divine help is implored ; they 
cannot be regarded as traces of a 
*< devotional cast’’ of mind, At the 
same time, when the present Mr. 
Dallas has remarked, | am very wil- 
ling to believe true, ** that there ex- 
isted in Lord Byron, originally, 
that which good men might have 
loved.’ We are informed, for ex- 
ample, that, hearing when abroad 
of the seduction of a young woman, 
in the neighbourhood of Newstea: 
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Abbey, by one of his own servants, 
his lordship ordered hi:n to marry 
her, under pain of his highest dis- 
pleasure. This is, indeed, one ofthe 
most unequivocal traces we haveryet 
found of Lord Byron’s respect for 
female virtue ; but, if this servant 
knew his master’s own laxity and 
licentiousness, he could hardly have 
allowed him much credit for his 
motives in issuing the command. 
Among the fairer aspects of Lurd 
Byron’s character, should be placed 
his testimony to the misery and un- 
profitableness of vicious courses ; 
for his reflections on this subject, if 
they produced no permanently good 
effect upon his own mind, neverthe- 
less displayed the force of truth, and 
the upbraidings of conscience, and 
may afford a salutary warning to 
others. “‘! sought,’’ said he to Cap- 
tain Medwin, ‘to distract my mind 
trom a sense of her desolation and 
my own solitude, by plunging into 
a vortex that was any thing but 
pleasure. When one gets into a 
mill stream, it is difficult to swim 
agaiust it,and keep out of the wheels. 
The consequences of being carried 
down by it would furnish an excel- 
lent lesson for youth. You are too 
old to profit by it. But who ever 
profited by the experience of others 
or his own?’’—How then could 
Lord Byron’s own experience prove 
‘*a lesson to youth ?” He continues 
—‘* When you read my memoirs, 
you will learn the evils, moral and 
physical, of true dissipation. I as- 
sure you my life is very entertain- 
ing and very instructive.” Happily 
tor the world, these ‘‘ entertaining 
memoirs’ have been committed to 
the flames ; otherwise we should 
perhaps have had some new supple- 
ment to the confessions of Rousseau, 
or an addition to the number of those 
voluptuous narratives which dis- 
grace French authorship, and ope- 
rate, like a moral blight and mildew, 
on the imagisation of the young. 
What Cowper says, and justly, of 
the mass of novels, is still more ap- 
plicable to such works as these: 


* O that a word had power, and could 
command, 

Far, far away these flesh-flies from the 
land.” 

We have, then, in the late Lord 
Byron, another signal witness to the 
miseries of a life of vice and dissi- 
pation. Like the gay and witty 
Lord Chesterfield, he had been be- 
hind the scenes : he had “ smelt the 
tallow candles,’ and seen the col- 
lection of filth, rubbish, and trum- 
pery, which is concealed from the 
eyes of the uninitiated spectator by 
the pomp and gaiety of the external 
show. But, alas! did not he too, 
like Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ resolve to 
sleep in the carriage during the re- 
mainder of his journey?’ When, 
upon one occasion, Mr. Dallas re- 
commended to him the study of 
Christianity, as ‘‘ the only refuge 
for fallen man,”’ his reply was, that 
‘¢ he would have nothing to do with. 
the subject. We should all,” he 
added, ‘‘go down together. Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

It is with no feelings of proud 
self-complacency far less of ma- 
lignant satisfaction, (this would be 
horrible,) that the true Christian 
contemplates traits of character 
such as these. When, as here, he 
observes them in an individual ani- 
mated with the mens divénior of ge- 
nius, and gifted with powers and 
advantages that might have qualified 
him for the most extensive useful- 
ness, he is affected with lively emo- 
tions of sorrow and regret, and 
mourns over the desolation of so 
much grandeur, like the musing tra- 
veller, standing by the time-worn 
temple of Balbec, or amidst the 
ruins of Palmyra. 

The reflections of Lord Byron 
respecting a life of dissipation may 
prove a source of much useful in- 
struction even to those who have 
been happily preserved from such 
a life, and whose characters are es- 
tablished for moral decorum, if not 
for Christian virtue and consistency. 
They should be led. to feel more 
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deeply the gratitude due to God for 
those circumstances, and that course 
of education which have operated, 
through his grace, as a salutary res- 
traint upon their conduct. If they 
have escaped the rocks and quick- 
sands themselves, they should still 
learn to reflect, deeply and tender- 
ly, on the situation of those under 
their authority, who are but just 
embarking on the voyage of life, or 
who from the want of early culture, 
are less armed against its perils. 
Let them look well to their children 
and domestics. Let them govern 
their households with that union of 
prudence and piety which will be 
most likely to ensure success. Let 
them study the dispositions of their 
offspring, and apply, not the harsh- 
est, but the wisest, remedies to 
their faults, and particularly in the 
case of such as may betray early 
symptoms of superior abilities, and 
of what frequently attends them— 
ardent feelings and strong passions. 
Such a temperament requires often 
the nicest and most careful manage- 
ment ; and many such characters 
have been ruined through a want of 
sufficient openness and encourage- 
ment on the part of the parent, 
leading the child to a confidential 
disclosure of his errors, before they 
become so great as to drive him 
either into open profligacy or hypo- 
critical concealment. If even good 
men would but dedicate half of that 
time, which they are apt to bestow 
on comparative trifles, to study the 
dispositions and welfare of their 
children, what incalculable benefit 
might ensue! Even those who not 
only know, but in the main practise 
their duty, still feel the benefit of 
striking mementos, occurring from 
time to time, of the miseries of 
sinful courses. The late Lord By- 
ron is one of these mementos ; and, 
though the circumstances of his ta- 
lents and genius place him out of 
the range of ordinary experience, it 
will be our own fault if we do not 
learn some lessons of true wisdom 
from his confessions of his folly. 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Amonc the plans for facilitating 
business, public and private, civil 
and ecclesiastical, which have been 
adopted with the most beneficial 
effects in modern days, it may per- 
haps, excite surprise that no reme- 
dy has been proposed for the irre- 
gularities and inconveniences which 
arise from the moveable festivals. 
In our universities, in the church, 
in the courts of law, in parliament, 
in the public offices, and in innume- 
rable details, in every department 
of life, an almanack is oflen abso- 
lutely necessary, before a single 
step can be safely taken. We must 
** follow still the changes of the 
moon,’ and cannot tell, till we ac- 
curately consult that presiding lu- 
minary, what we are to do in the 
charch or the counting-house, in the 
senate or the college, in the forum 
or the jail. The prisoner com- 
putes the chances of a longer or 
shorter confinement, the senator of 
his recess from public duties, the 
parish officer of the termination of 
his labours, the divine the collec 
tion of his annual offerings, the 
schuol-boy, the clerk, the acade- 
mic, the dates of their business and 
repose, from a fluctuating era never 
two successive years the same. 

Might not these inconveniences 
be obviated without any offence to 
religion, or the most cautious spirit 
of ecclesiastical discipline 2? Why 
might not Easter day, ‘* on which 
all the rest depend,” be legislatively 
determined to fall on a fixed Sunday 
in the month, towards the close of 
March, or the beginning of Apri!, 
within the present prescribed limits. 
The intention and utility of this 
joyful festival, in which we comme- 
morate an event most interesting to 
every Christian, would not be in the 
least disturbed by making it a fixed 
instead of a moveable observance. 
Easter would still be Easter, as to 
all its religious and other uses, whe- 
ther it began a few days sooner or 
later; andthe convenience of having 
the exact day fixed and invariable 
would be very great in the arrange- 
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ments of business which are often 
seriously disturbed by the present 
irregularities. The clerical and legal 
professions, in particular,would find 
great advantages from such a provi- 
sion; and the only persons who 
would suffer by it would be the al- 
manack makers, whose commodity 
of ** terms and returns’’ would thus 
be rendered useless to society. 

I am not aware that any objection 
of weight can be brought against 
the proposed change. It may, in- 
deed, be urged that the day ought 
to be the real anniversary of the 
event which it is intended to com- 
memorate ; and it must be confessed, 
that a devout and reverential feeling 
of mind is often excited by such 
solemn observances, which will, in 
many cases, be the more lively in 
proportion as the circumstances of 
the commemoration partake of a 
greater degree of verisimilitede. 
Perfect accuracy in these matters 
is, however, out of the question : no 
Protestant, for example, supposes 
that the 25th of December is the 
precise anniversary of the Incarna- 
tion, or feels his commemoration of 
that event to be the less profitable, 
on account of this ambiguity. And 
with regard to the celebration of 
Laster, every reader of history is 
aware how little can be boasted of 
uniformity or precision. The whole 
detail, on this point, would be too 
long.for the purpose of the present 
paper; but a brief mention of afew 
circumstances may not be improper, 
with a view to inform the general 
reader, how little the fear of change 
is to be dreaded in an affair, the 
whole history of which has been 
change from beginning to end. 

Even in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, there arose great disputes 
between the churches of Asia and 
other churches, respecting the day 
on which Easter ought to be cele- 
brated. The Asiatic churches kept 
their Easter on the precise day, 
(whether it happened to be the 
Lord’s day or not,) on which the 
Jews celebrated their passorer, 
namelv,the 14th of the month Nisan. 


which month began at the new moon 
next to the vernal equinox. Other 
churches, especially those of the 
west, kept their Easter on the Sun- 
day following the Jewish passover. 
Both sides pleaded apostolical tra- 
dition; the Asiatics professing to 
follow the example of St. John, the 
others that of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The dispute at length became so 
violent that Constantine thought it 
necessary to interfere, and procured 
some canons to be passed by the 
council of Nice, decreeing, that the 
21st of March was to be accounted 
the vernal equinox ; the full moon 
happening upon, or next after, that 
day, the full moon of Nisan ; the 
Lord’s day next after that full moon, 
Easter day ; or, if the full moon 
happened on a Sunday, then the 
Sunday after. The fathers of the 
next century ordered the moon’s 
age to be calculated by Meton’s 
cycle of the moon, and this cycle 
was accordingly placed in the ca- 
lendar. But this cycle of nineteen 
years, being an hour and a half too 
long, in the course of time the accu- 
mulated error had amounted to about 
five days ; besides which, there was 
alsoa solar error,the Julian year ex- 
ceeding the real one by about eleven 
minutes ; so that the equinoxes hac 
become eleven or twelve days too 
forward from the time of the Nicene 
council. Hence, the first full moon 
after the 2ist of March, was not 
always the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox ; so that those who 
observed the Nicene canon in the 
letter, were, in fact, deviating from 
its express intention. The whole 
church was, however, very strict in 
adhering to this erroncous formula ; 
and so tender was it of the authority 
of the fathers, that astronomy and 
the plainest matter of fact were sa- 
crificed to it ; and dire woes had be- 
tided the heretic who should have 
thought he saw a new or full moon 
in the heavens, when the Nicene 
canon declared the contrary. The 
council of Chalcedon, held about 
200 years after the Nicene, issued 
a formula, grounded on the orthodox 
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Nicene doctrine, though at war both 
with the sun and the moon, and de- 
clared that, whosoever celebrated 
Laster. on any other day than that 
prescribed, should be uccounted a 
heretic, and punished accordingly. 
This formula was religiously ob- 
served for about 534 years, till Pope 
Gregory XIIL., in the year 1582, 
brought back the vernal equinox to 
the 2ist of March ; and, in the year 
3752, a siunilar reform was made in 
the Church of England calendar, by 
an Act of Parliament prescribing 
that the 3d day of September, of that 
year, should be entitled the 14th ; 
thereby suppressing eleven days. 

These, however, are but a part of 
the vicissitudes of this celebrated 
festival; the rules for finding which 
have been repeatedly changed, and 
have never yet been reduced to 
astronomical accuracy. Cycles on 
cycles have been, from time to time, 
framed; such as the cycle of eighty- 
fuur years, which continued to be 
used in the British churches long 
after its errors had been detected 
at Rome, and anew cycle invented, 
namely the Victorian cycle of 552 
years, which was then decreed to 
be the right one, and tables were 
grounded upon it, which, however, 
were superseded, like their pre- 
cursors, and so on through various 
other mutations and mistakes too 
tedious to be enumerated. 

After so many edicts and correc- 
tions, all in their turn duly and ex- 
clusively authorised, | trust that the 
charge of innovation will not be 
thought very weighty, in reference 
to the object of the present paper, 
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which is to retain the festival in its 
primitive spirit; but to supersede 
the necessity of intncate calcula- 
tions, by determining the obser- 
vance of it to a fixed instead of a 
fluctuating date, and thus obviating 
the numerous inconveniences which 
have been mentioned. A. B.C. 


—~<>— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Many strong and pointed remon- 
strances have appeared in your 
pages respecting the gross violation 
of the Sabbath-day by public con- 
veyances, such as coaches, vans, 
waggons, barges, &c.? Are. Chris- 
tians justified in viewing this sys- 
tematic breach of one of the most 
positive and minute of the Divine 
commandments, and of our own 
nativnal laws, without offering uni- 
ted, vigorous, systematic, and public 
opposition to it? Unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to check the 
present extent of the crime, it will 
rapidly increase : the projected rail- 
road companies, for example, will 
of course claim the right of being on 
a par with other carriers: no dis- 
tinction will therefore be made by 
them between the Lord’s day and 
other days; and as the country is 
intended to be intersected by new 
lines of roads, numerous parts 
through which no Sunday convey- 
ances now regularly pass, will soon 
witness and partake in the crime. 

I would most earnestly inquire, 
Can nothing be done to put a stop 
to this great and rapidly increasing 
evil? SPES. 
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Book of the Church. By Roserr 
- Sourney, Esq. LL.D., &c. 

Book of the Roman-Catholic Church. 
By Cuarres Butter, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 46.) 


‘Tne brevitywith which Mr. Southey 
finds himself constrained to speak of 
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ecclesiastical matters not immedi- 
ately connected with the church of 
England,seems occasionally to give 
rise to incorrect representations ; 
and the Waldenses, in particular, 
have much reason to complain of if. 
The name of that people stands in 
ihe running title of an early page o! 
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the 11th chapter: and the reader 
will find that they are made respon- 

sible not only for the tenets which 
they actually maintained, but for 
principles asserted by other persons, 
with whom they concurred in little 
more than in hostility to the Rom- 
ish superstitions. On what evidence 
is it affirmed concerning the Wal- 
denses, that,‘‘ in their condemnation 
of the ceremonies of the church, 
they comprehended what was inno- 
cent and usefulin the same proscrip- 
tion with what was superstitious and 
injurious ;”’ that, ‘* because the doc- 
trine of merits was preposterous,” 
theymaintained,inanyreprehensible 
way, what Mr. Southey calls ‘‘ the 
not less preposterous tenet that the 
best works of man are sinful in them- 
selves ;”’ and, because the clergy ar- 
rogated a monstrous power,that they 
were “‘ fora levelling system, which 
in its direction and certain conse- 
quences, extended from religious to 
political opinions ?”” That some of 
the sectaries who arose about this 
period embraced doctrines which 
were highly fanatical, and conducted 
themselves in a manner very dis- 
creditable to religion, is unhappily 
a well-established fact : but can this 
charge be justly brought against the 
Waldenses? Their views upon the 
great doctrines of religion appear to 
have been generally such as were 
adopted at the Reformation, and 
theirliveswere remarkablyconform 

able to the purity of their faith. To 
the Romish Church the very name 
of Waldenses must be superlatively 
odious: and never, perhaps, were 
calumny and misrepresentation di- 
rected against any class of Christians 
with more unblushing boldness or 
more determined animosity. For 
the real character of that deeply 
injured people, we refer to Milner’s 
Church History. 

As to the so-called preposterous 
tenet that the best works of man are 
sinful in themselves, we have some 
doubt whether Mr. Southey has ex- 
pressed himself very happily upon 
the subject; and have, indeed, a 
lurking suspicion that he has not 
siven to this point the consideration 


of sin.” 


which it deserves. On looking back 
to a former page, where he delivers 
his sentiments on the controversy 
between Pelagius and Augustine, 
we find it stated, that, ‘‘ through 
the British hierarchy, the more 
reasonable opinion, that the actions 
of good men were meritorious in 
themselves, obtained:’’ and coupling 
that position with the remark just 
noticed, concerning the preposter- 
ousness of the tenet here ascribed 
to the Waldenses, we feel ourselves 
still more confirmed in the persua- 
sion that Mr. Southey’s views on 
these matters are by no means 
correct. Does he mean to contend 
that men possess of themselves any 
power to do that which is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God ; or 
that either a just work or a holy 
desire can proceed from any other 
source than the influence of God’s 
Holy Spirit ? If so, whatever might 
bethe errors of the Waldenses, he is 
directly at variance withthe Church 
of England. The Eleventh and 
Thirteenth Articles are decisive as 
to her judgment upon this important 
subject; ‘‘We are accounted righteous 
before God only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
faith, and not for eur works and de- 
servings. Wherefore, that we arc 
justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort, as more largely ts expressed 
in the homily of Justification*.’’ 
‘*Works done before the grace of 
Christ and the inspiration of his 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God: for- 
asmuch as they spring not of faith 
in Jesus Christ, neither do they make 
men meet to receive grace, or (as the 
school authors say) deserve grace of 
congruity; yea rather, for that they 
are not done as.God hath commanded 
and willed them to be done, we doubt 
not but that they have the nature 
Now, so far as we can 
find, these were in substance the 
very doctrines held by the Wal- 
denses : they taught the doctrine oi 


*We recommend that homily to the 
attentive perusal of those who doubt the 
views of the Church of England on thiz 
su thiect 
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justification by faith without human 
help or merit; and that of good 
works, as the fruits and evidences 
of faith, in a way substantially the 
same with the Articles and Homilies 
of our church. Mosheim, whose au- 
thority in this instance Mr. Southey 
has probably followed, qualifies his 
strong commendations of that peo- 
ple by statements which seem to 
justify the more general censures 
in the Book of the Church. He re- 
presents them as maintaining that 
*‘ the rulers and ministers of the 
church were obliged by their voca- 
tion to imitate the poverty of the 
Apostles, and to procure for them- 
selves a subsistence by the work 
of their hands :”’ and, amidst other 
assertions about the expiation of 
transgression by prayer, fasting, and 
alms, which it would be very y diffi- 
cult to reconcile with their avowed 
belief, adds,—** They adopted as the 
model of their moral discipline the 
Sermon of Christ on the Mount, 
which they interpreted and explain- 
ed in the most rigorous and literal 
manner ; and of consequence pro- 
hibited and condemned in their so- 
ciety all wars and suits of law, all 
attempts toward the acquisition of 
wealth, the inflicting of capital pu- 
‘nishment, self-defence against un- 
just violence, and oaths of all kinds.”’ 
The note subjoined to this passage 
might lead us, independently of other 
evidence, to doubt the accuracy of 
the text: it asserts, that ‘* almost 
all the writers of the Waldensian 
history are unanimous in acknow- 
ledging the sincere piety and exem- 
plary conduct of the Waldenses, 
and show plainly enough that their 
intention was not to oppose the doc- 
trines thatwere universallyreceived 
among Christians, but only to re- 
vive the piety anc manners of the 
primitive times, and to combat the 
vices of the clergy and the abuses 
that had been introduced into the 
worshipanddisciplineofthechurch.’”’ 
(Cent. XIL. Partii § 12.) But we 
have evidencemore directlyin point. 
‘* They are charged,”’ says Milner 
(Cent. XIII. c. it..) “ with denving 
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the lawfulness of oaths in all cases 
without exception. 
their history has its difficulties —— 
Most probably they condemned the 
multiplicity of oaths, with which 
the courts of law abounded. ‘That 
they did not, however maintain the 
absolute unlawfulness of oaths, is 
certain from the exposition of the 
Third Commandment in their Spi- 
ritual Almanack, in which are these 
words : ‘ There are some oaths law- 
ful, tending to the honour of God, 
and the edification of our neigh- 
bours, as appears from Heb. vi. 16, 
Men swear by a greater, and an 
oath for confirmation is to them an 
end of all strife.’ Other Scriptures 
are alleged by them to the same 
purport. Men who held these 
things should be acquitted of the 
charge of universally denying the 
lawfulness of oaths. But it seems 
to have been one of the common 
artifices of the prince of darkness 
to calumniate the people of God in 
this manner. He knows, that, if re- 
ligious men be thought wholly un- 
fitted for this world because of cer- 
tain absurd or ridiculous customs, 
the generality of mankind will pay 
no great regard to their instructions 
concerning the right way to the 
next. It is therefore of some con- 
sequence to clear up the character 
of true Christians in this respect.” 
p- 487. 

* It was a gross calumny (pro- 
ceeds Milner, p. 490,) to accuse 
them as enemies to the penal power 
of the magistrate, because they 
complained “of the abuse of his 
power in condemning true Chris- 
tians to death without a fair exami- 
nation ; when, at the same time, 
they asserted in their own books, 
that ‘a malefactor ought not to be 
suffered to live.’ 

‘‘ No less unjust were the charges 
against them of seditiousness and 
undutifulness to the supreme power. 


For in the book of the causes of 


their separation from the Church ot 
Rome, they said that every one 
ought to be subject to those who 
are in authority, to obev and lov 
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them, to honour them with double 
honour, with subjection, allegiance, 
and promptitude, and the paying 
of tribute to whom tribute is due. 
They might possibly have condemn- 
ed in their society, as Mosheim al- 
leges, all wars and suits at law, ex- 
ceptin extreme cases, without sub- 
jecting themselves to very serious 
animadversion. But, on the latter 
subject, what do they say of them- 
selves? ‘Every one of us hath 
possessed his own at all times and 
in all places. In Dauphiny, and 
other parts, when we were dispos- 
sessed of our substance, the suits 
for the recovery of each estate were 
conducted by the particular proprie- 
tors*. The Waldenses of Provence 
do, at this present time, demand of 
the pope the restoration of the lands 
and estates annexed to his domain 
by confiscation; every particular 

erson making outh of his parcel of 
goods and lands, which descended 
to him from time immemorial ; for 
we never have had community of 
property in thes sense objected to us 
by our adversaries.’”’ Milner, cent. 
XIiL.c. i. 

‘* One charge more against them 
is, that they compelled their pas- 
tors to follow some trade. How sa- 
tisfactory their answer! ‘We do 
not think it necessary that our pas- 
tors should work for bread. They 
might be better qualified to instruct 
us, if we could maintain them with- 
ont their own labour, but our po- 
verty has no remedy.’ ’’—Should 
the somewhat indefinite animadver- 
sions of Mr. Southey not meet with 
a sufficient answer in these extracts, 
we would request him to read the 
whole chapter from which we have 
selected them: he will then be dis- 
posed, we hope, to retain all his 

raise of the Waldenses, and to 
cancel the objectionable passages 
und, considering how important it is 


=<©This appears by the legal process 
existing im Perrin’s time, which shows that 
Lewis XII. condemned the usurpers of the 
goods of the Waldenses to a restitution. 
This happened about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century.” 


to the cause of truth and religion, 
that themen who, in their day, were 
the salt of the earth, and who ren- 
dered indirectly an invaluable ser 

vice to future ages, should not be 
made responsible for principles 
which they disavowed, we doubt not 
that in future editions he will be 
happy to follow these suggestions. 

The comprehensive nature of Mr. 
Southey’s work must, although it 
has grown under his hands into « 
size beyond its intended dimensions. 
afford 4 satisfactory reason also for 
omitting many matters of compa- 
ratively inferior moment, whith he 
would otherwise have introduced. 
But that, in this part of his under- 
taking, no notice should be taken 
of Grosseteste and Bradwardine, 
those bright stars in a dark period 
of our ecclesiastical history, is a 
circumstance scarcely to be justified 
even by the commendable love of 
brevity. Such a Bishop of Lincoln, 
and such an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should have their names en- 
rolled, with every becoming tribute 
of respect, in all the histories of our 
church, for the example and instruc - 
tion of future generations. 

In drawing the character of Wick- 
liffe, Mr. Southey, with a laudable 
partiality for that great man, has 
nevertheless endeay oured to judge 
of him with fairness, and to repre- 
seut him precisely in that light in 
which, according to the voice ot 
history, he ought to be viewed. 
When we are told, however, that 
the fame of that reformer, high as 
it is, is not above his deserts, and 
that it suffers no abatement upon 
comparison with the most illustrious 
of those who have followed in the 
path which he opened, we have 
considerable difficulty in agreeing 
with the statement. “Melancthon’s 
judgment upon him is well known. 
“TL have looked,” says he, “ into 
Wickliffe, who is very confused 
in this controversy of the Lord’s 
supper: but I have found in him 
also many other errors, by which a 
judgment may be made of his 
spirit. He neither understood nor 
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believed the righeousness of faith : 
he foolishly confounds the Gospel 
and politics ; and does not see that 
the Gospel allows us to make use 
of the lawful forms of government 
of all nations. He contends that 
it is not lawful for priests to have 
any property. He wrangles sophis- 
tically, and downright seditious ly, 
about civil dominion. In the same 
manner he cavils sophistically about 
the Lord’s supper*.”? Perbaps this 
judgment may be too severe : but 
assuredly, for deep and solid views 
of the great doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, the reformers of the sixteenth 
century were far above Wickliffe : 
and in simplicity of purpose, and 
intrepidity of character,and freedom 
from allartifice, they seem to have 
left him at an immeasurable distance. 
Perhaps towards the close ofhis life 
he might have become more mode- 
rate insome of his political notions ; 
and possibly more scriptural in some 
of his religious opinions : but, what- 
ever were his defects, he has lefta 
name to which every Protestant 
should look with veneration and gra- 
titude ; his translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the English language en- 
titles him to no common praise ; and 
his exposure of the Romish system 
gave a blow to Popery, which in 
this country it never recovered ; 
and from the writings of Wickliffe, 
John Huss adopted those principles 
for which he sufiered at Constance ; 
and Huss, as Mr. Southey observes, 
prepared the way for Luther. 
The remainder of this chapter 
gives the history of the religious 


persecutions under the house of 
This was the period of 


Lancaster. 
the Lollards : and now, for the first 
time, to deny the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation became a statutable 
offence, for which the punishment 
was death by the flames. 


6 Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Southey, 
“the Lollards were highly dangerous at 
this time : if there were some among them 
whose views and wishes did not go be 
yond a just and salutary reformation, the 
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*See Milner, c. TIT. cent. xiv 


greater number were eager for havoc, a: 
held opimions which are incompatible wit 
the peace of society. They would have 
stripped the churches, destioyed the mo- 
nasteries, confiscated the church lands, 
aud proclaimed the principle, that th 
saints should possess the earth. The pub- 
lic Safety requ! ‘| that such Opinion 
should be repressed,” &c. 


According to this report, they 
were a race of religious radicals ; 
differing apparently from the con- 
fiscators of church property in the 
present day, chiefly in the circum- 
stance that the word Saint is. with 
our modern plunderers, a term ut 
terly detested, 

But is the represenation here 
given of the 
the Lollards agreeable to the fact ? 
In the shennan: of all citation of au- 
thorities, we are not able to state 
with much confidence the grounds 
on which it rests : if, on the very 
general assertions of Moshiem, we 
decidedly obje ct to them ; : they are 
far too sweeping to be admitted. 1: 
is not by broad assertions about Bo 
hemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and ** almost eve ry part 
of Europe,’ ’ that we are to settle 
the principles and characters oi 
those who were opposed to the 
Romish superstitions England 
neither can any thing on this sub- 
ject be inferred merely from the 
name Lollard ; for it was “ not: 
name to denote any one puarticula 
sect, but was common to all per 
sons and all sects who were Suppo 
sed”’ (by the Papists) ** to be guil 
ty of impiety towards God and th: 
church, under an external profes- 
sion of extraordinary piety.’* (Mo 
sheim.) We can decide fairly con 
cerning the character ofthe Engl); 
Lollards, so called, only by an ac- 
tual reference to their bistory ; and 
the result will not justify either the 
broad assertions of Mr. Butler, ox 
the more qualified representations 
of Mr. Southey. Let us hear the 
statement of Joseph Milner :— 

‘* | find that several persons who 
were accused of holding those spe- 
culative tenets of Wickliffe which 
I have allowed to be indefensible 


general character of 
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cid however, in their examinations, 
perfectly clear themselves of every 
suspicion of factious inuovafion. In 
fact the whole body of the Lollards 
in general, were in practice so per- 
fectly void of offence, that specula- 
tive errors formed the only charge 
that could be brought against them ; 
and, even in regard to these errors, 
there seems reason to apprehend 
that the followers of Wickliffe very 
much meliorated the sentiments of 
their master and leader. On ty for 
the Gospel’s sake they. suffered— 
whatever might be the pretences of 
their enemies.” 

Of Mr. Southey’s admissions on 
these points Mr. Butler has very 
Jargely availed himself; and scru- 
ples not to mention, as the acts 
of the English Lollards, the in- 
surrections and murders of those 
distracted times. ‘* What insurrec- 
tions, what rapine, what murders, 
were produced by them! They 
murdered the Chancellor and Pri- 
mate Sudbury; the Lord-treasurer 
Hales; the Ciuef-justice Cavendish; 
they sought to murder the King ; 
to exterminate the nobility, the dig- 
nitaries, and the principal function- 
aries of the clergy :”’ and thencomes 
a quotation from Walsingham—a 
prejudiced and most bitter enemy of 
the Lollards—about a radical rout 
assembled under the guidance of 
John Ball, &c. which proves nothing 
whatever on the point at issue. 
Many of those poor men were tried 
and executed: of what were they 
convicted ? and how did they de- 
mean themselves? They suffered 
only for thesake of the Gospel: they 
were made the victims of a cruel 
hierarchy, and a deceived and bi- 
coted sovereign. Mr. Butler con- 
demns, in terms that do him honour, 
the law which committed them to 
the flames; but why overwhelm the 
memory of these good men with 
charges which cannot be brought 
home to them, and some of which 
can easily be proved to be destitute 
of foundation ? Was it for sedition 


that Sautre, the first victim of the 
new statute, was burned? or that 


Thorpe, the next object of Arun- 
del’s vengeance, was thrown into 
prison, where he probably perish- 
ed? or that Badby, Taylor, White, 
and Brown, were persecuted to 
death ? Was it to root out the se- 
ditious principle, that the heads of 
every college in Oxford were en- 
joined, on pain of excommunication 
and deprivation themselves, to in- 
quire every month whether any 
scholars maintained doctrines against 
the determination of the church : 
and if any such were found who re- 
mained obstinate, immediately to 
expel them? Was it because the 
ecclesiastical rulers apprehended 
disloyalty alone, that twelve inqui- 
sitors of heresy were appointed in 
that university tosearch out heretics 
and heretical works? The whole 
question was about the superstitious 
dogmas of Rome ; and the man who 
believed not the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation was to be burned. 
We have, in reciting the names 
of several martyrs among the Lol- 
lards, purposely omitted that of Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham ; and 
we have done so with the view oi 
meeting Mr. Butler upon the only 
case which, apart from his sweep- 
ing generalities, he condescends to 
notice. His words are these :— 


‘Tn the following year they (the Lo! 
lards) endeavoured to raise a rebellion in 
St. Giles’s fields, where Oldcastle had ap- 
pointed them to rendezvous.” (p. 143.) 
‘*¢ Before I conclude my letter, I beg leave 
to express some surprise at the tenderness 
with which you treat Sir John Oldcastic, 
often called Lord Cobham. You describe 
him asarictim; and when you come to 
his final catastrophe, you tell us, that ‘ the 
remainder of his story is perplexed by 
contradictory statements, from which no- 
thing certain can be collected, but the last 
resulis’ Isthis so? Had nothis practices 
with the Lollards, in their most revolu- 
tionary designs, and his encouragement of 
them been discovered? Had he not defied 
the process of the spiritual courts? Had 
not Henry V. declared, in his proclama- 
tion, that the Lollards meant to destroy 
him, his brothers, and several of the 
spiritual and temporal lords?’ to confis- 
cate the possessions of the church ; to 
secularize the religious orders; to di- 
vide the realm into confederate districts ; 
and to apnoint Sis John Oldcastle presi 
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dent of the Commonwealth? On his ar- 
i aignment, did he venture to assert his in- 
nocence? Did he not deny the king's 
title tothe crown: Did not the sentence 
pronounced upon him declare, that he 
should both be hanged as a traitor and 
burned as a heretic’? I[t is almost ridicu- 
lous to ask—did he not impiously prophecy 
that he should rise on the third day?” 
p. 143. 


Now here is something tangible : 
let us see how these assertions and 
interrogations accord with the facts. 

W hen Arundel, with his ecclesias- 
ticalcoadjutors,complained toHenry 
of Lord Cobham, the complaint was 
not for his disloyalty, but for his 
heretical practices. When Henry 
expostulated with this favourite no- 
bleman, it was entirely on the sub- 
iectof the church. ‘‘ You,’’ says 
that gallant knight in reply, * Lam 
always most ready to obey, because 
you are the appointed minister of 
God, and bear the sword for the 
punishment of evildoers. But as to 
the pope and his spiritual dominion, 
1 owe them no obedience, nor will ! 
pay them any ; for, assure as God’s 
word is true, to me itis fully evident, 
that the pope of Rome 1s the great 
anti-Christ foretold in holy writ, 
the son of perdition, the open ad- 
versary of God, and the abomina- 
tion standing in the holy place.” 
When Lord Cobham was condemn- 
ed, was it not under the character of 
an incorrigible, peruicious, and de- 
testable heretic? and under this name 
was he not delivered over to the 
secular arm’? We deny not, that 
instead of obeying Arundel’s order 
to attend the process of the spiritual 
courts, he refused the messenger 
admission into his castle. But has 
Mr. Butler forgotten his own rule, 
which requires that men should be 
judged with a reference to the cus- 
toms and usages of the times in 
which they lived ? Were not feudal 
ideas in that day quite as fashiona- 
ble as those of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation ? And did not Lord Cobham 
exercise a right, according to feudal 
opinions, in standing upon his pri- 
vilege, and keeping out the servant 
of Arundel? If that rule is to 
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plead the apology of men who shed 
without mercy the blood of the in- 
nocent, let it at least be allowed 
some application to a Christian 
knight, who was acting merely ona 
principle of seli-defence, and who 
well knew that his appearance be- 
fore that iniquitous tribunal was 
equivalent to the sentence of death. 
As to the interrogations connected 
with his arraignment; that is, his 
arraignment before the Lords in 
1417, subsequent to his escape from 
the tower, and his arrest in Wales - 
we would ask in reply, did he say 
any thing inconsistent with the 
most perfect innocence? Was not 
his conduct throughout, that of pa- 
trent silence and resignation? Was 
it not evident that the dominant 
party had pre-determined his de- 
struction ; and that it was scarcely 
possible for him to utter a word 
which should not be most wickedly 
misrepresented? And with regard 
to his denying the king’s title, and 
to the foolish prophecy “about rising 
again the third day, if Mr. Butler 
himself believes one syllable ofsuch 
matters, he is far beyond the reach 
of any argument of ours ; it was the 
policy of ‘the church to blacken Lord 
Cobham, and they have not been 
very scrupulous as to the means. 
The proclamation of Henry the 
Fifth, that the Lollards meant to 
destroy him, &c., is a document on 
which no stress can be laid. Henry 
was a brave warrior, but his con- 
science was with the priests: they 
had a mighty influence over him, 
and they exercised it to the utmost 
After the escape of Lord Cobham, 
as Henry showed no wish to have 
him taken—for, even according to 
Mr. Butler’s prime authority, the 
bigoted Walsingham, this perse- 
cuted nobleman was, for his integ- 
rity, dear to the king,—the clergy 
set themselves in good earnest to 
exasperate the mind of the sove- 
reign, both against the Lollards 
in general, and against Lord Cob 
ham in particular. The king was 
no stranger to the defect of his own 
title to the crown, and he partook 
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in the habitual jealousy of the 
house of Lancaster. lt was the aim 
of the priesthood to avail themselves 
ef his terrors, to fill him with ap- 
prehensions of disloyalty aud trea- 
son, and to drive him on to the most 
furious courses. Hence that false 
and wicked proclamation, the work 
not of au enlightened prince, but 
of the ecclesiastics who surrounded 
him ; meu who seem not to have 
objected to the use of any means 
which could add to their influence 
or consolidate their power. 

It wus a great object with the 
king to put anend to the assemblies 
of the Lollards, who were in the 
habit of meeting for religious pur- 
poses. Being ina manner hunted 
clown by the Papists, they were glad, 
like the primitive Christians, tomeet 
when they could ; and hence they 


sometimes collected in small com- 
panies, in the dead of the night. A 
meeting of this sort has furnished 
to the lovers of Popery one of the 
inost specious grounds on which to 


attack Lord Cobham and the Lol- 
lards: to us, the account of that oc- 
currence appears to be conclusive 
for the opposite side. We shall 
simply give the tale as we fiud it 
in Milner. 

«St. Giles’s Fields, thena thicket, 
was a place of frequent resort on 
these occasions ; and here anumber 
of them assembled, in the evening 
of January 6th, 1414, with an in- 
tention, as was usual, of continuing 
together to a very late hour. 

** The king was then at Eltham, 
a few miles from London. He re- 
ceived intelligence, that Lord Cob- 
ham, at the head of 20,000 of his 
party, was stationed in St. Giles’s 
Fields, forthe purpose of seizing the 
person of the king, putting their 
persecutors to thesword,and making 
himself the regent of the realm. 

“The mind of Henry, we have 
seen, had been prepared by the di- 
ligent and artful representations of 
the clergy, to receive any impres- 
sions against the Lollards, which 
might tend to fix upon that perse- 

ited sect the charges of seditious 
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or treasonable practices. To his pre- 
vious suspicions therefore, as well 
as to the gallantry of his temper, 
we are to ascribe the extraordinary 
resolution which the king took on 
this occasion. He suddenly armed 
the few sokliers he could muster, 
put himself at their head, and 
marched to the place. He attacked 
the Lollards, and soon put them 
into confusion, about twenty were 
killed, and sixty taken. Among these 
was one Beverly, their preacher, 
who with two others, Sir Roger 
Acton and John Brown, were after- 
wards put to death. The king 
marched on, but found no more 
bodies of men. He thought he had 
surprised only the advanced guard, 
whereas he had routed the whole 
army ! 

‘* This extraordinary affair is 
represented by the popish writers as 
a real conspiracy ; and it has given 
them occasiun to talk loudly against 
the tenets of the reformer, which 
could encourage such crimes. Mr. 


- Hume also has enlisted himself on 


the same side of the question, and 
in the most peremptory and decisive 
manner has pronounced Lord Cob- 
ham guilty of high treason.”’— 
Milner, cent. xv. c. i. 

To those who would wish to see 
the whole of this matter fully and 
satisfactorily examined, we strongly 
recommend the remaining pages of 
the chapter from which this ex- 
tract is taken. We anticipate 
in every instance a clear judgment 
in favour of Lord Cobham, against 
all the charges, except as regards 
his rejection of Popery, which it 
has been the practice of popish 
persons to bring against him. We 
cannot but express our concern, that 
Mr. Southey, instead of leaving the 
case involved in some sort of mys- 
tery, by his brief statement, in pp. 
380—381, has not gone more at 
large into the inquiry, with Milner, 
and Gilpin, and Rapin as his guides, 
and rendered entire and unhesi- 

tating justice to the persecuted 
victims of the priesthood. That 
his impression generally coincides 











with our own on these subjects, we 
are well convinced ; for, notwith- 
standing his admissions to the pre- 
judice of the Lollards, which Mr. 
Butler has skilfully pressed into the 
Roman-Catholic service, he assures 
us, in distinct terms, that in all the 
records which remain of this perse- 
cution, in no one instance has the 
victim been charged with the level- 
ling principles ascribed to the Lol- 
lards. ‘* In every case, they were 
questioned upon those points, which 
make the difference between the 
Reformed and the Romish religion; 
in every case, they were sacrificed 
as burnt-offerings to the mass.” 
And with respect to Lord Cobham, 
personally, of whom Mr. Butler and 
others assert that he suffered for 
treason, as well as heresy, Mr. 
Southey informs us pointedly in a 
note, that he suffered ‘‘as aheretic, 
vot as a traitor,” and adds, with a 
reference to Howell’s State Trials, 
that hes indictment for high treason 
was a forgery. 

These scenes of religious perse- 
cution were for a time interrupted 
by the civil wars between the hous- 
es of York and Lancaster: when 
that struggle terminated, the intole- 
rant spirit of the Romish Church 
once more commenced its fearful 
ministrations, and the Lollards were 
again pursued with the utmost ri- 
gour. 


* Among the victims was a woman of 
some quality, Joan Boughton by name, the 
first female martyr in Englaud: she was 
more than eighty years of age, and was 
held in such reverence for her virtue that, 
during the night after her martyrdom, her 
ashes were collected, to be preserved as 
relics for pious and affectionate remem- 
brance. Her daughter, the Lady Young, 
suffered afterwards the saine cruel death, 
with equal constancy. At Amersworth, 
when William Tylsworth was burnt, his 
ouly daughter.as being suspected of heresy, 
was compelled not only to witness his 
death, nut with her own hands to set fire 
to him! By such barbarities did the Ro- 
mish Church provoke the indignation of 
Godand man. That it should have made 
one real convert by such means, is impos- 
sible ; though it compelled many to abju- 
ration. In that case, the miserable wretch- 
es whom it admitted to its mercy, were 
made to bear a faggot in public, while they 
witnessed the martyrdom of those who had 
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more constancy than themselves. They 
were fastened to a stahe by the neck with 
towels, and their hands held tast, while 
they were marked on the cheek with a li 
iron; after which, they were for life to 
wear a faggot, worked or parted on the 
left sleeve; and if they ventured to lay 
aside this badge, which, if they were mn 


humble life.consicned them to want as wel! 


as infamy, they were sent to the flames 
without remission sso that it became a 
saying, Put it off, and be burnt; keep ition, 
and be starved. Bishop Nix, of Norwiec! 
one of the most infamous for his activity i 
this persecution, used to call the person 
whom he suspected of heretical Opinions, 
men savouring of the frying-pan ;—wall 
such levity did these monsters regard the 
sufferings which they inflicted! A cor 
respondent of Erasmus wrote to him that 
the price of wood was considerably ad 
vanced about London, in consequence 6! 
the quantity required for the frequent ex- 
ecutions in Smithfield. The statement is 
one of those hyperboles which, in Un 
familiarity of letter-writing, are under 
stood as they are meant, and convey 
more than the truth.” Southey, vol. i. p 

405— 407. 


In pursuing the progress ot the 
Reformation, through the reigns of 
King Henry VIIL, Edward V1., 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
the statements of Mr. Southey, so 
far as they involve the conflicts 
between Protestantism and Popery, 
correspond generally with those ot 
all Protestant writers ; and what- 
ever might be the passions or vices 
of the sovereign who gave a death 
wound to the papal power in this 
country, the character of the Ro- 
mish system, as exhibited during 
the period included in these reigns, 
is of a most degrading and revolt- 
ing description. Without an al- 
most unqualified disbelief of the 
tale transmitted to us by those 
times, we must feel ourselves 
constrained to rejoice in the Ke 
formation, as one of the greatest 
blessings ever conferred upon man 
kind ; and to honour with special 
reverence those champions of our 
faith, who, amidst so many difli- 
culties, and amidst circumstances 
so painful, commenced and car- 
ried forward that salutary work. 
Under the impression which the 
history of the Reformation, as we 
find it in our most respected arid 
accredited writers, usually leaves 
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upon the mind, we are little pre- 
pared to hear either the usefulness 
of it controverted, or the character 
of its martyred advocates treated 
with contempt. We feel the value 
of the change, from a corrupt and 
idolatrous to a pure and scriptural 
religion; and we cannot contem- 
plate the Ridle ys and Latimers 
of other days, without the warm- 
est emotions of gratitude and re- 
spect. ‘They doubtless had their 
infirmities, for they were men ; they 
had, we may reasonably suppose, 
many conflicts, as the light gradu- 
ally broke in upon them with the 
strong prejudices of early life; but 
there was in them such a simplicity 
and integrity of heart, such an un- 
deviating love for the truth, and, 
with a few exceptions which human 
infirmity will easily explain, such a 
Christian consistency of character 
and conduct, that they seem to be 
almost beyond the reach of sinister 
interpretation. We have seen how- 
ever, in the case of Lord Cobham, 
that, if hardy assertions can be of 
service to Popery, it will notbevery 
backward in employing them ; and 
he must be little conversant with 
the persecutors of Queen Mary’s 
days, who would suspect them of 
much reluctance to defame the Pro- 
testant cause, and to calumniate its 
defenders by every artifice in their 
power. Mr. Butler is a man of 
other times, and of a different spi- 
rit; but his attachment to Popery 
has a strong effect upon his judg- 
ment, and nota little influence upon 
hiscandour. Not only, therefore, 
have we in his work a defence of the 
religious orders, as they are called, 
but a direct impeachment of the 
character of our principal reform- 
ers, and a comparison highly tavour- 
able to his own church of the com- 
parative benefits arising from the 
operation of the popish establish- 
ment. ‘ Has England gained,”’ de- 
mands Mr. Butler, * by the Refor- 
mation in temporal happiness?—has 
England gained by the Reformation 
in spiritual wisdom ?—~was the Re- 
formation attended by a general im- 
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provement in morals ?—was the re- 
vival of letters owing to the Refor- 
mation, or materially forwarded by 
it ?’?&c. On each of these points he 
would decide in the negative ; and, 
notwithstanding all that we know ot 
the natural and necessary tendency 
of the two systems, and of their 
actual operation, as manifested in 
the history of England, and visible 
at this day in different countries ot 
Europe, we are virtually invited to 
believe that a return into the bosom 
of the Romish Church would be of 
great benefit to this free and en- 
lightened nation. Of a bad cause 
Mr. Butler has probably given as 
fair a vindication as it will admit : 
but, plausible as are some of his 
assertions—and this is the highest 
praise that we can give them—there 
are passages inthis part of his work 
which must satisfy even the least 
suspicious of his readers that his 
argument amounts to nothing more 
than tolerably good special pleading 
Asaspecimen, we willadverta little 
more distinctly to the section enti- 
tled, <*‘ Was the Reformation attend- 
ed by a general improvement in 
morals?” The question is one of 
evidence : and who are the witness. 
es to establish the negative ? Why, 
truly, the Reformers! No Roman 
Catholic, it seems, can represent in 
a worse light the corrupting influ- 
ence of the Reformation than the 
men who promoted it. ‘* We see,”’ 
says Luther (as quoted by Mr. But- 
ler) ‘*that through the malice of the 
devil, men are now more avaricious. 
more cruel, more disorderly, more 
insolent, and much more wicked 
than they were under Popery.”” ‘It 
any one wish,’’ says Musculus, ** to 
see a multitude of knaves, disturb- 
ers of the public peace, &c. let him 
go to a city where the Gospel is 
preached in its purity; (he means, 
says Mr.Butler,a reformed city;) for 
it is clearer than the light of day,that 
never were pagans more vicious and 
disorderly than those professors of 
the Gospel.”’ ‘The thing,” says 


Melancthon, ‘speaks for itself. In 
this country, among the Reformed, 
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their whole time is devoted to intem- 
perance and drunkenness (immant- 
bus poculis.) So deeply are the 
people sunk into barbarity and ig- 
norance, that many of them would 
imagine that they should die in the 
night, if they should choose to fast 
in the day.”” Erasmus, a sort of 
non-descript Roman Catholic, (but 
ullowed by the Protestants, main- 
tains Mr. Butler, to be impartial !) 
writes, ‘*‘ And who are these Gospel 
people? Look around you, and 
show me one who has become a 
better man—show me one who, 
once a glutton, is now turned sober 
—one who, before violent, is now 
meek—one who, before avaricious, 
is now generous—one who, before 
impure, is now chaste. I can point 
out multitudes, who are become far 
worse than they were before.’’ We 
shall not trouble ourselves to verify 
these passages, or the others cited 
by ourauthor, either with respect to 
Germany or England : we shall not 
occupy time by inquiring, whether 
the Reformers, in complaining of 
the unholy lives of many among 
their professed followers, might not 
very naturally, in the anxiety of 
their hearts, use language somewhat 
hyperbolical: we shall not dwell 
upon the very obvious reflection, 
that among the numbers who swelled 
the ranks of the Reformed, would 
be found many who had left Popery 
from disgust at its superstitions, and 
had yet obtained no correct know- 
ledge of scriptural truth : we shall 
not insist upon this alleged deterio- 
ration of manners, as exhibiting the 
natural result of that gross igno- 
rance which Popery had fostered, 
and which, when allowed to pro- 
duce its genuine fruits, unchecked 
by the terrors of the church, would 
immediately break out into flagrant 
excess : we will leave Mr. Butler in 
full possession of these extracts : 
and will simply ask in reply, whe- 
ther he believes that they containa 
fair view of the opinions entertained 
by the Reformers—for, as to poor 
vacillating Erasmus, who, in some 
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places, has so much extolled the 
piety and virtue of the Reformers, 
and in others has expressed himself 
in a way which certainly no Protes- 
tant can admit to be impartial*, we 
shall say little about his testimony— 
of the effect of their own labours ? 
Does he really think that Luther 
and Melancthon abroad, or Lati- 
mer and Bishop Burnet at home, 
would have deemed it a just repre- 
sentation of their sentiments, if they 
had found themselves thus over- 
whelming with disgrace the great 
work which they prized so highly, 
or would have regarded this general 
dissoluteness and depravity as the 
legitimate effect of the preaching of 
the Gospel ? 

Is itindeed the persuasion of Mr. 
Butler, that Luther, when lament- 
ing the depravity of his own heart, 
is to be convicted on that evidence 
of Being a character utterly abomi- 
nable, and that it was by the adop- 
tion of Protestant principles that he 
had become thusearthly,sensual,and 
devilish 2? Would Mr. Butler think 
it right that we should select, from 
some writer on the Roman Catholic 
side, two short passages without the 
slightest explanation of the subject 
with which they were connected, 
and, for the purpose of condemning 
the man, place them in immediate 
juxta-position? Is this the process 
usually followed by the lovers of 
truth? or will Mr. Butler assert, 
that the effect of those particula 
passages, thus torn from their just 
connexion, and forced into a new 
one, is not in truth entirely to mis- 
represent that reformer? Weare 
the less surprised, however, at these 
things, or at any assertion contain- 
ed in this book about other times, 
when we observe with how little re- 
gard either to candour or justice 
Mr. Butler deals with the Pretes- 
tant clergy of his own day. The 
writer who can, in the form of a 
strong interrogation, publish to the 
world that the clergy of the Church 


*See particularly his controversy wit! 
Luther, as noticed by Joseph Milner 
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of England do not sincerely believe 
the doctrines of the ‘I'rinity, the In- 
carnation, the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Atonement, (p. 170.) and 
who, for the purpose of debasing 
and villifying the clergy, can now 
cite the authority of Gibbon, should 
be apprised that any assertion which 
he can make, in reference to any 
question between Popery and Pro- 
testanism, must necessarily be view- 
ed with at least very serious sus- 
picion. The reader will do well, in 
every case which affects the con- 
tending churches, to take nothing 
upon trust. 

Were it requisite to illustrate 
what we mean, we might, in con- 
nexion with these remarks, notice 
theassertion so positively made, and 
notwithout a rebuke to Mr. Southey 
for omitting to state it, that Thomas 
Cromwell died in the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith ; an assertion, for which 
the only evidence adduced even by 
Mr. Butler, is his declaration on the 
scaffold, ‘* that he died in the Ca- 
tholic faith, not doubting in any 
article of his faith.”’ Not the slight- 
est hint have we from Mr. Butler, 
that this alleged fact of his attach- 
ment to the Romish Church had 
ever been disputed ; not the slight- 
est intimation that his words in the 
view of most persons were intended 
iv convey a meaning exactly the 
reverse of that which is here assign- 
edto them: namely, that, although 
he had renounced the Roman faith, 
the Catholic faith he had not re- 
nounced: though he doubted or 
denied many of the dogmas of the 
p apal communion, he did not doubt 
of any article of the Catholic 
Church. We might further notice 
the interrogations with which Mr. 
Butler has attempted to represent 
Cranmer and Latimer, as men ut- 
terly unworthy of respect; inter- 
rogations which will in general be 
found to have no force, if a due at- 


tention be paid to the real facts of 


the case, and to the circumstances 
in which those great men were so 
singularly placed. To go at much 
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length into an examination of them 
would be tedious ; but it would be 
wrong to pass these paragraphs en- 
tirely without remark. 

Speaking of Cranmer, Mr. Butler 
says,— 


‘© Although he knew Anne Boleyn was 
under no precontract of marriage, did he 
not, to use Bishop Burnet’s expression. 
extort from her, standing as she then did on 
the very verge of eternity, a confession ot 
the existence of such a contract? Was 
not this culpable subserviency to his mas- 
ter’s cruelties? was it not prevailing on 
the unhappy woinan to die with a lie upon 
her lips ?” 


From this paragraph, Cranmer, 
as it should seem, certainly knew 
that there was no precontract 
with the Earl of Northumber- 
land. How could he know this “ 
He knew only that this was 
the Earl’s declaration upon oath. 
We are to suppose that Cranmer 
was a willing agent in persecuting 
the Queen. Bishop Burnet himsel: 
proves the contrary: he declares 
that Cranmer bad been much oblig- 
ed by her, and had conceived a 
high opinion of her, and in his let- 
ter to the king, which letter Bur- 
net inserts in his history, that he 
justified her as far as was consist- 
ent with prudence and charity. We 
are givento understand further, that 
Cranmer, this willing tool of a pro- 
fligate master, did, according to 
Burnet’s expression, extort from hex 
the confession of this alleged pre- 
contract. This is not the statement 
of Burnet. His words are these : 
‘* But now she, lying under so ter- 
rible a sentence, it is most probable 
that either some hopes of life were 
givenher; orat least she waswrought 
on by the assurances of mitigating 
that cruel part of her judgment*, 
of being burnt, into the milder part 
of the sentence of having her head 
cut off ; so that she confessed a pre- 
contract, and on the 17th of May 
was brought to Lambeth ; and in 
court, the afflicted Archbishop sit- 

* Ir. the margin we have this sentence 


6 Pine pow an extorted confession, is ¢'- 
rced.” 
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ting judge, some persons of quality 
being present, she confessed some 
just and lawful impediments, by 
which it was evident, that her mar- 
riage with the king was void.’’ So 
far is Burnet from implicating Cran- 
mer in the charge of endeavouring 
to prevail upon her to die with a lie 
upon her lips, that he speaks of him 
us afflicted at the scene: so far is 
he from charging that prelate with 
extorting from her a confession of 
the precontract, there is no proof 
that he attempted to persuade ber 
into any confession ; and the terms 
of the statement imply, that this 
confession of the precontract was 
not even made in the presence of 
‘‘ranmer, bat at some time previ- 
ous to the day on which she was 
brought to Lambeth. ‘The reader 
will see from this strange missiate- 
ment of Burnet’s authority, bow 
cautious we must be in admitting 
Mr. Butler’s criminations of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. If he can be so 
intrepid, and yet so incorrect, in 
assertion, when he cites his authori- 
ty, we must be at least equally on 
our guard when he cites none. 

We adduce another illustration of 
the little stress to be laid upon Mr. 
Butler’s assertions in matters which 
involve the interests of Popery and 
Protestantism, and then bid farewell 
to this unpleasant subject.— 


‘Asto Latimer, whom you su highly 
celebrate,—was he not more remarkable 
for inconsistency than almost any othe: 
man with whose biography you are ac- 
quainted? Was he not first kuown by his 
attack upon the doctrines of Melancthon, 
and the other German Reformers? then 
by his advocation of these doctrines ? then 
by his rejection of them in obedience to 
the command of Wolsey? then by his 
re-assumption of them? then by his second 
rejection of them, and his craving pardon 
for them on his knees to soothe Henry 
VIIl.? then by his second re-assumption 
of them in the reign of Edward VL, &c.” 
Butler, p. 21S. 


Latimer, it seems, was originally 


a Papist. The fact is unquestion- 
able : such were the clergy of that 
day, before the Reformation : and, 
so far as this involves matter of 
charge, he shares it with them all. 
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Till better instructed, he must ot 
necessity have been a Papist. 

He then became ea Protestant. 
Equally true. 

He next rejected the doctrines o; 
the Reformers, in obedience to the 
command of Wolsey. A mere gra- 
tuitous assertion. Fox says, that 
when called up before the cardinal 
fur heresy, ‘“‘he was content to 
subscribe and grant to such articles 
as then they propounded to him.’ 
We know of no other tolerable 
authority which asserts even this 
concession: but what were these 
articles? ‘The account given by 
Morice, a friend of Latimer, is very 
minute in its detail of this affair 
and carries with it strong internal 
marks of truth; and so different 
according to that report, was the 
issue of the conference between 
Latimer and Wolsey, that the car 
dinal expressed high approbation 
of his conduct: assuring him ** Ii 
the Bishop of Ely cannot abide 
such doctrine as you have here 
repeated, you shall have my li 
cence, and shall preach it unto his 
beard, let him say what he will.’ 
‘“‘And thereupon, after a gentle 
monition given unto Mr. Latimer, 
the cardinal discharged him with 
his license home to preach through- 
out England.’ —(Wordsworth’s Ec 
cles. Biog.: Latimer. ) 

Then by his re-assumption 0) 
them. No comment is necessary. 

Then by his second rejection of 
them. Where and when? Before 
the convocation in 3531-2? I 
cannot be proved that he subscrib 
ed the articles then proposed | 
him. Mr. Gilpin thinks it pas 
dispute that he did mot: and the 
rensons assigned for that opi 
nion are exceedingly strong. He 
possibly made concession 
and, as Fox observes, ‘‘no great 
matter nor marvel ; the iniquity of 
the time being such, that either 
he must needs so do, or else 
abide the bishop's blessing ; that is, 
cruel sentence of death ; which he 
at that time, (as himself confessed 
preaching at Stamford.) was loth te 


some 
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sustain for such matters as these 
wwere, unless it were for articles ne- 
cessary of his belief: by which,”’ 
adds Fox, with great candour and 
honesty, ‘* 1 conjecture rather that 
he did subscribe at length, albeit it 
was long before he could be brought 
to do so.”’ Fox’s conjecture, al- 
though of little weight with us 
against Morice and Mr. Gilpin’s 
arguments, is proof with Mr. But- 
ler ; proof so positive, as to justify 
the strong #ffirmation contained in 
his question to Mr. Southey: whe- 
ther, even if Latimer had at that 
time, through fear of the bishop’s 
blessing, subscribed the declara- 
tions which his conscience did not 
cordially acknowledge, some little 
apology might not be found for him 
m the infrmity of human nature, 
let others judge. Mr. Butler sees 
nothing in it to qualify the charge 
of culpable inconsistency. 

Then by his second rejection of them, 
and his craving pardon for them on 
his knees, to soothe Henry VIII. 

We are not quite certain, whe- 
therthe former part of this sentence 
is to be taken, as we have supposed, 
for a detached accusation, or whe- 
ther it is to be combined with the 
submission before the king. We 
have given Mr. Butler the full be- 
nefit of it, as a distinct allegation : 
we proceed to ask then, did Lati- 
mer crave pardon for his Protestant 
doctrines on his knees, to soothe 
Heory VIII? Certainly not. The 
only authority on this subject is his 
own statement in the seventh of his 
sermons. It runs thus :— 

** In the king’s days that is dead, 
many of us were called together 
before him to say our minds in cer- 
tain matters. Inthe end one kneel- 
ed down,’’—(kneeling to the King 
was then not uncommon,)—* and 
accused me of sedition, that I had 
preached seditious doctrine : a hea- 
vy salutation, and a hard point of 
such a man’s doing, as, if 1 should 
name him, ye would not think it* 

‘‘The king turned to me, and 


* Probably Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 


les 
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said, ‘ What say you to that, sir?’ 
Then I kneeled down, and turned 
first to mine accuser, and required 
him, ‘ Sir, what form of preaching 
would you appoint me to preach 
before a king? Would you have 
me preach nothing as concerning a 
king, in a king’s sermon? Have 
you any commission to appoint me 
what I shall preach ?’ Besides this 
I asked him divers other questions, 
and he would make answer to none 
of them all: he had nothing to say. 
Then I turned me to the king, and 
submitted myself to his Grace, and 
said, ‘ I never thought myself wor- 
thy, I never sued to be a preacher 
before yourGrace ; but I was called 
to it, and would be willing, if you 
mislike me, to give place to my bet- 
ters: for I grant there be a great 
many more worthy of the room than 
1 am; and if it be your Grace’s plea- 
sure so to allow them for preachers, 
I could be content to bear their 
booksafter them. But if yourGrace 
allow me for a preacher, I would 
desire your Grace to give me leave 
to discharge my conscience: give 
me leave to frame my doctrine ac- 
cording to my audience. I had been 
a very dolt indeed to have preached 
so at the borders of your realm, as 
I preach before your Grace.’ And 
I thank Almighty God, which hath 
always been my remedy, that my 
sayings were well accepted of the 
king ; for, like a gracious lord, he 
turned into another communica- 
tion.” So little ground has Mr.But- 
ler for the vaunting question did he 
not crave pardon for them (the doc- 
trines of the Reformers) on his 
knees, to soothe Henry VIII? Did 
he, we rejoin, ask pardon for any 
thing? And unless sedition and Pro- 
testantism are convertible terms, 
was there the remotest allusion to 
the principles of the Reformation ? 

We wish that Cranmer could be 
defended from the charge of having 
countenanced religious persecution 
with as much ease as both himself 
and his fellow-labourers in the Re- 
formation can be vindicated from 
other matters of accusation brought 
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forward by Mr. Butler: but, in the 
case especially of Joan Bocher and 
George Paris, we lament to find 
this gentle and amiable man deeply 
implicated in the guilt of shedding 
blood ; and the only plea to be of- 
fered on his bebalt, is one which 
willin some measure extend to all 
who were concerned in those sad 
tragedies. ‘The principles of tolera- 
tion* were, in that day, generally 
unknown: no voice, as Mr. Southey 
remarks, had yet been raised against 
the atrocious persuasion, that death 
was the just punishment for heresy, 
and burning the appropriate mode 
of execution. It is to the lasting 
honour of Martin Luther, that he 
advanced in this respect much be- 
yond the character of the age in 
which he lived. The question being 
put to him by his friend Lincus, 
‘whether he conceived the magis- 
trate to be justified in putting to 
death teachers of false religion,’ he 
replied, ‘1 am backward to pass a 
sentence of death, let the merit be 
ever soapparent. For! amalarm- 
ed when | reflect on the conduct 
of the Papists, who have so often 
abused the statues of capital pu- 
nishment against heresy, to the ef- 
fusion of innocent blood. Among 
the Protestants, in process of time, 
I foresee a great probability of a 
similar abuse, if they should now 
arm the magistrate with the same 
powers, and there should be left on 
record a single instance of a person 
having suffered legally for the pro- 
pagation of false doctrine. On this 
ground, [ am decidedly against ca- 
pital punishment in such cases, and 
think it quite sufficient that mis- 
chievous teachers of religion be re- 
moved from theirsituations.”’ Joseph 
Milner, from whom we borrow this 
passage observes,—‘* Where we are 
to look for examples of similar dis- 
crimination and freedom from party 


* Mr. Butler holds a different doctrine ; 
and mentions (p. 261,) among the per- 
sons who had professed the principle of 
toleration, Sir Thomas Moore : he had es- 
tablished it in his Utopia. It is to be 
lamented that this great man did not bet- 
tey understand it in practice 
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violence, under any circumstances 
resembling those in which Luther 
was placed, | know not. Certainly 
we shall have occasion to lament, 
in the progress of this history, that 
some other retormers, even of the 
must gentle and beneticent tempers, 
were of a very diflerent opinion, 
deceived, no doubt, by the perver- 
sion of the Old Testament prece- 
dents, which derive their force from 
the Jewish ‘lheocracy.”’ 

In looking, therefore, at the little 
armyof martyrs,amounting to nearly 
300*, who were burned in Queen 
Mary's reign, besides those that died 
oftamineindifierentprisons,wewould 
not, in reflecting upon their persecu- 
tors,leave outot sightthe characterot 
the tumes ; we would not forget, that 
a strong case, ou the same ground, 
may be made out against some of 
our great reformers. But it 1s to 
be remembered that these were men 
brought up in popish habits of edu- 
cation ; and the exclusive and in- 
tolerant spirit which the creed of 
that church tends so directly to 
cherish is not perhaps to be cast off 
in one generation, The reader ot 
that disastrous portion of our annals 
cannot fail to be struck with the 
contrast in some important particu- 
lars between the behaviour of the 
reformers and that of the bigoted 
adherents to Popery. What, for 
example, was the conduct of Bishop 
Ridley, while in possession of the 
see of London, towarcis the mother 
and sister of Bishop Bonner ? They 
dined every day at his table. And, 
how wickedly was it recompensed 
by that bioody persecutor, when 
again in power!} Compare tl 


* See Strype. 

t When Kidley was condemned, hee 
treated that a supplication, which he read, 
ght be presented to the Queen, in behalt 
of some tenants, to whom le had grauted 
leases, and for his sister, whose husband 
Bonner had deprived of the provision 
which he had mace for ber and her family. 
“The Bishop of Gloucester promised to 
further his request: but so far was Bonne: 
from acknowledging the beneficence which 
Ridley had shown to his mother and sister, 
that, not content with depriving the mar- 


tvred hishon’s brother-in-law of bis means 
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measures dealt out generally to the 
Protestant Bishops by the Romish 
hierarchy with that of the popish 
prelates to them, as each class held 
alternately the seat of authority, 
and ask whether the spirit of mo- 
deration be not incalculably on the 
side of the Protestant. One of the 
most repulsive and horrible circum- 
stances which attended the execu- 
tion of the Marian martyrs, was the 
delight which the wretched perse- 
cutors found in their atrocious bu- 
siness : they enjoyed the condem- 
nation of the alleged heretic, they 
seem to have felt a barbarous plea- 
sure in his execution: it was notin 
general suflicient to burn him to 
ashes : they loved the work as well 
as the wages of their iniquity ; they 
bleatedforth sounds of pettytriumph 
and of barbarous insult ; they de- 
monized themselves,and attempted, 
but happily in vain, to demonize the 
people. Was this after the manner 
of Cranmer? or was there one 
among the Reformers who exhibited 
that savage apenition which has 
consigned to infamy the names of so 
many of the Marian persecutors ? 
As an indication of the spirit by 
which these barbarous men were 
generally influenced, we shall be 
contented to mark their conduct in 
reference to Archbishop Cranmer 
himself, when placed in circum- 
stances which, whatever may have 
been in their estimation his pre- 
vious delinquencies, might, we 
should suppose, have awed or 
soothed them into decency ; and 
that we may not appeal merely to 
Mr. Southey,we give ashori passage 
from Gilpin. The scene ts in St. 
Mary’s at Oxford, when Cranmer 
was lamenting to the people his sub- 
scription to popish opinions. ‘* As 
he was continuing his speech, the 
whole assembly was in an uproar. 


f subsistence, he threatened,in his brutal 
language, to make twelve god-fathers go 
upon him; and would have brought him 
to the stake, if Heath, in return for the 
kindness which he had experienced from 
Ridley, had not interposed and saved hin.” 


pa ll “va 
Souther. n. 197. 
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Lord Williams gave the first impulse 
to the tumult, crying aloud, * Stop 
the audacious heretic.” On which 
several priests and friars, rushing 
from different parts of the church, 
with great eagerness seized him ; 
pulled him from his seat; dragged 
him into the street, and with much 
indecent precipitation, hurried him 
to the stake, which wasulready pre- 
pared. Executioners were on the 
spot,who,receiving him with achain, 
piled the faggots in order round him. 

** As he stood thus, with all the 
horrid apparatus of death about him, 
amidst torments, revilings,and exe- 
crations, he alone maintained a dis- 
passionate behaviour,” &c. What 
indeed must havebeen thebrutalized 
habits of these persecutors, when, 
even after the death of Mary, one 
of them, Story, ‘‘ boasted in the 
House of Commons ofthe part which 
he had taken ; related, with exulta- 
tion, how he had thrown a faggot in 
the face of an ear-wig, as he called 
him, who was singing Psalms at 
the stake, and how he had thrust a 
thorn-bush under his feet to prick 
him: wished that he had done more; 
and said, he only regr etted that they 
should have laboured at the young 
and little twigs, when they ought to 
have strack at the root,’ &c*. 

It is not however, without much 
contidence, and all the plausibility 
which strong assertions can give, 
that the Papists complain of the 
persecutions endured by themselves 
as far exceeding those which they 
are charged with inflicting ; and 
Mr. Butler countenances such state- 

ents. We do not feel any dispo- 
sition to vindicate sanguinary or 
oppressive measures, fromwbatever 
quarter they may come: and it is 
possible that the law passed in the 
reiga of Ehzabeth for restraining and 
punishing those who either denied 
her supremacy,or who, as ministers, 
refused to use the Common Prayer, 
or who maintained the authority of 
the pope, or affirmed that the queen 
was not a lawful sovereign, or pre- 
258 
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tended to have power to withdraw 
her subjects from their allegiance, 
together with the severer acts a- 
gainst Jesuits, &c., might be unne- 
cessary in themselves, and too vi- 
olent in their provisions, and too 
rigid in their execution. But when 
we consider the temper of the times, 
the circumstances under which 
these enactments severally took 
place, and the general policy of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, we can by no means 
concur in Mr. Butler’s unqualified 
statements on this subject. It was 
the object of the queen and her 
councillors to heal the unhappy di- 
visions which existed at her acces- 
sion to the throne ; and for some 
time, notwithstanding the occasional 
violence of individual RomanCatho- 
tics, that object was carefully pur- 
sued. The disposition to treat Pa- 
pists with kindness, and by kindness 
to conciliate them to the new order 
of things was remarkably evinced in 
the moderation manifested toward 
the popish bishops. Some of these, 
although they refused, nearly to a 
man,to assist at her coronation,were 
allowed to live in a sort of splendid 
retirement. Heath was occasionally 
visited by the queen in person ; and 
even Bonner had the use of the 
garden and orchards attached to the 
Marshalsea, where he resided, and 
lived as he pleased without any o- 
ther privation than that of liberty ; 
for, though he was allowed to go a- 
broad,he durst not,we are told,avail 
himself of the privilege, for fear of 
the people. But this calm was of no 
long duration. Elizabeth soon be- 
gan to find, that she was made the 
subject of plots and conspiracies. 
To meet these, as they successively 
occurred,the laws to which we have 
just adverted were successively 
passed; in our days, they might 
perhaps have been modified ; per- 
haps no government, (at least no 
Protestant government, tor the most 
modern annals of Popery show how 
little the spirit of its priesthood is 
reformed—witness the rash project 
just introduced into the French 
chambers, for making disrespect to 
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the Host, or the vessel that contains 
it, a capital crime,) would now have 
recourse to measures so revolting ; 
but, in Elizabeth’s time, it was un- 
fortunately believed that the only 
effectual mode of putting down the 
spirit of Roman-Catholic hostility 
was by strong penal enactments, and 
some of these were executed with 
unsparing severity. Whether the 
jealousy of the government might 
not, in these cases, outrun the dan- 
ger, must be left to every reader of 
English history to decide for him- 
self; but at least it must be admitted, 
that the conduct of the pope was of 
a nature to excite the worst suspi- 
cions, and to rouse into action the 
most tardy of the councillors of the 
crown. Pius V., havingsoon found 
his efforts to regain Elizabeth to 
the Church of Rome ineffectual, 
proceeded, without ceremony, to 
instigate her subjects to rebellion. 


“< Being,” he said, ** as Peter's successor, 
prince over all people, and all kingdoms, 
to pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, 
plant, and build, he publicly excommuni 
cated Elizabeth, whor he called the pre- 
tended Queen of England, and the servant 
of wickedness: seeing (he said) that im- 
piety and wicked actions were multiplied 
through her instigation, he cut her off as 
a heretic, and favourer of heretics, from 
the unity of the body of Christ; deprived 
her of her pretended title to the kingdom, 
and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege 
whatsoever; absolved all her subjects froin 
their allegiance, forbade them to obey her, 
or her laws; and included all who should 
disregard this prehibition, in the same sen- 
tence of excommunication.” Southey, vol. 
li. p. 266. 

Who that reads this Bull, and 
reflects upon the power and influ- 
ence of the pope, can doubt that 
the government was compelled, in 
a manner, for its own safety, to act 
with some degree of rigour ; or can 
we be surprised, if the execution of 
the laws were sometimes attended 
in such an age by great cruelty, and 
sometimes, perhaps, by no small 
measure of injustice ? 

Mr. Butler (p. 219) challenges 
Mr.Southey to compare the conduct 
of Latimer ‘* with that of More, 
Fisher, or any of the 300 persons 
who suffered death under vour penal 
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laws ;” and in commenting on the 
reign of Elizabeth, under whom 
most of these alleged executions 

took place, he asserts, that out of a 
given list of 204, no person Is in- 
cluded, who was executed for any 
plot, either real or imaginary, ex- 
cept eleven, who suflered for the 
pretended plot of Rheims orRome.”’ 

We were not previously aware 

iat Protestants are responsible for 
the death ot More and Fisher* ; or 
that the laws, under which they 
-uflered, can with any shadow of 
right be attributed to the Protest- 
ant church. This is one of the in- 
sinuations against which the readers 

i Mr. Butler would do well to be 
upon their guard. 

It is strenuously maintained by 
ihe advocates of Popery, that the 
Papists who were put to death in 
the reign of Elizabeth, were mar- 
iyrs to their religion: this is by 
Protestants as strenuously denied. 
hey suffered, not for believing in 
transubstantiation, nor for perform- 
ing mass, but for violating the laws 
which Parliament had deemed ne- 
cessary for the protection of the go- 
vernment; for teaching that the 
queen ought to be deposed ; that it 
was lawful to kill her ; that all Ro- 
man-Catholic subjects, who obeyed 
her commands, were cut off, by so 

doing, from the unity of the church, 
&e. We have little doubt, that on 
some occasions the blow fell apon 
men who may be said to have suf- 
fered for religion, rather than for 
active disloyalty ; but such was not 
ihe purpose of the government or 
of the jaws. If Bonner was spared, 
what Roman Catholic had, merely 
us a Roman Catholic, any ¢ cround of 


Jutler tells us, that 
Cranmer was instrumental in bringing 
j.ambert and Anne Askew to the stake, 
with others, both Catholics and Anabap- 
tists. Anne Askew was one of Gardines’s 
victims; and Gardiner instigated the pro- 
ceedings against Lambert. It is to be re- 


*In p. 217 Mr. 


eretted that Cranmer, who then believed 
in the corporal presence, 
ese proceedings : 


» had no control, 


oh tna 


took any part in 
but over the judgment 


Henry was in person 
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apprehension? ‘* Not one popish 
bishop (says Fuller) was put to 
death, nor peer of the realm, save 
for actual rebellion, in all the 
queen's reign. Whereas in the Ma- 
rian days,we had an archbishop and 
four bishops burnt fer mere matters 
of conscience. If religious persecu- 
tion had been the object, would Ej; 
zabeth have overlooked such mer 
as Bonner,to aim at inferiorPapists” 
The case of Campian is one 
which has occupied the attention 
of all writers on this portion of our 
annals ; and, as might be expected, 
Mr. Southey and Mr. Butler diffe: 
widely in their accounts of him. 
}y the former, he is regarded 
an intemperate advocate for the 
cause recommended by that infa- 
mous bull of Pius V; by the latter 
as one of the most innocent and ex- 
cellent, as well as greatest charac- 
ters, whom that age produced. He 
was tried and convicted of hich 
treason ; and although we would 
not positively aflirm that he was 
guilty, yet both his letters to Fa- 
ther Edward Mercurian, as given 
by Fuller, and the extracts from 
another written by him, when in 
concealment, to the Privy Council, 
as adduced by Mr. Southey, scarce- 
ly allow us to ragard him as an in- 
nocent man. Whether guilty or 
innocent, it was for alleged treason 
that he was condemned. 


*¢ Campian and his fellow-suflerers, how- 
ever, died as martyrs, according to their 
own views; and as martyrs they were then 
regarded, and are still represented, by the 
Romanists. Certain, however, it is, that 
they suffered for points of state, and not 
of faith: not as Roman Catholics, but as 
Bull-papists ; not for religion, but for trea- 
son. Some of them are to be admired as 
men of genius and high endowments, as 
well as of heroic constancy: all to be la- 
mented, as acting for an injurious purpose, 
under a mistaken sense of duty; but their 
sufferings belong to the history of papal 
politics, rather than of religious persecu- 
tion. They succeeded in raising one re- 
bellion, which was easily suppressed ; fo: 
Elizabeth was deservedly popular, and the 
Protestants had now become the great ma- 
jority : but repeated conspiracies against 
the life of the queen were detected; and 

uch were the av owed prin ciples and in 
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dared avow them, that Walsingham ex- 
pressed his fears of a Bartholemew break- 
_ or a Flovence banquet.” Southey, 


>. ii. pp. 278, 279. 


We subjoin Mr. Butler’s view of 


these transactions.—- 


“ The only acts for which they suffered 
were those which the statutes of Elizabeth 
bad made treasonable, as denying her spi- 
ritual authority, remaining in, or returning 

to, England, or some other spiritual observ- 
anee. Now if the priests had not remained 
in, or returned to, England, the English 
toman Catholics woul! d have been with- 
out instruction, without the sacraments, 
and without the rites of their church. To 
emain in, or return to, England was there- 
ore the duty of the Catholic priesthood, 
and for some act of this religious duty—but 
for no act of any other kind—-were they 
executed. Then if you say they were 
hanged or embowe Hed, : notitor bein; Ha - iest ts, 
but for being traitors, then as their being 
priests was the sole cause of their being 
traitors, they were intruth hanged and 
mbowelled for being priests.” 


For this last observation, Mr. 
Butler professes himself indebted 
to Sir Walter Scott: itis, we think, 
rather too refined. The security 
of the state, as it was supposed, 
rendered it necessary to punish as 
offences the acts here cited ; and it 
was not a question of religious prin- 
ciple at all, farther than as such 


acts grew out of the character of 


the priesthood. We would not, 
however, be the apologists for any 
species of persecution : whether ex- 
ercised by Papists upon Protestants, 
or by Protestants upon Papists, or 
by any man whatever upon another, 


it is detestable in every form.* 


Would that both the practice, and 
the intolerant disposition whichleads 
toit, were banished universally from 
the face of the earth, and that, in- 
stead of seeking for causes of mu- 
iual exasperation, men would learn 
at last to regard each other with 
the spirit of Christian charity ! 
The motives for this wish—we 
express it as a wish, rather than a 
consummation speedily to be hoped 
for—are certainly not diminished by 
a perusal of Mr. Southey’s 16th and 
17th chapters, including the times 
if James 1., Charles a and the 
“ommonwealth. The period of re- 


ligious dissention, and of civil wat 
however mstructive im some yr 
spects, requires on the part of th 
historian all possible candour and! 
moderation. It seldom happens 
that, amidst the contusion of the 
times, one party ts so entirely in the 
wrong, and the other so pertectly m 
the richt, as lO deserve unigualitie it 
condemnation or unmingled praise 
and the writer may, with reason 
suspect the justice of his own state 
ments, Who makes himself in such 
Cases a determined partisan. We 
should rejoice to observe that Mr. 
Southey had stood more clear in 
this respect thanmany that have pre 
ceded him :—-that he had balanced 
with more care, contlicting motive: 
and opposing arguments ; that h 
had stated with more precision thy 
several causes which led to the sul- 
version of the church, and the ca- 
tastrophe of the civil wars ; that he 
had avoided hard words and inju 
rious epithets ; and most ofall, that 
by the weight of his reepectab ihe 
name, he had not sanctioned that 
uncharitable spirit Which at this da 
labours hard to exasperate on re 
ligious subjects one half of the com 
munity against the other. The ton: 
adopted by Mr. Southey, in this 
part of his work, is alike impoliti 
and unjust. 

The reader ofthis narrative, uf he 
have no other sources of informa 
tion, will rise from it with the im 
pression that one of the main dis 
tinctions between the Puritans and 
the Church of Eneland cons ister 
inthe fact of the Calvinistic doc 
trines being maintained by the on 
class and disavowed by the oth 
He will be taught to believe, tha 
with few exceptions, all was vi 
lent aggression from the Non-con- 
formists of the day, and all meek 
ness and endurance from the sons oi; 
the church; and unless he watches 
both the history and his own feeling: 
with some scrupulosity, aud greate: 
vigilance thants commonlyexercised 
overa popular work, be will transfe: 
the view which he takes of thos: 
times to his own. Not only will 
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every Roman Catholic be associated 
with the gunpowder plot, a deed 
which the members of that church 
almost universally disclaimed ; but 
in every Calvinist he will discovera 
Puritan, and in every Puritan an 
inveterate enemy to the civil and 
religious establishments of his coun- 
try. We disclaim most distinctly 
the imputation of any such feelings 
to Mr. Southey ; but that this will 
be the effect of his representations, 
and especially of his unmeasured 
hostility against every thing to 
which fashion has attached the name 
of Calvinist and Puritan, and of his 
overweening admiration of men 
whose intemperate violence was 
scarcely less 
order, which they espoused, than 
the unwearied efiorts of their oppo- 
nents, we entertain not the shadow 
of a doubt. 

Scarcely have we entered upon 
the history of the church, in the 
reign of King James, than Puritan 
and Calvinist become ‘familiar to 
us, as household words.’’ What 
then is the definition of Puritan ? 
The strict application of it, in the 
first instance, was to those who de- 
sired to have what they conceived 
to be a purer discipline: it had 
pothing to do with doctrines. The 
signification of it was gradually ex- 
tended to reformers of almost every 
class ; and, by way of odium, it has 
now for several generations been 
applied to such persons as are sup- 

osed to have more religion than 
their neighbours. 

It is little to the credit of the 
term, in this application of it, that it 
was invented by one of the worst 
men of the age in which he lived. 
‘* We must not forget,” says Fuller, 
‘‘that Spalato ({ am confident I 
am not mistaken therein) was the 
first who, professing himself a Pro- 
testant, used the word Puritan, to 
signify the defenders of matters 
doctrinal in the English Church. 
As Spalato first abused the word 
in this sense, so we could wish 
he had carried it away with him, on 
his return to Rome. Whereas now, 
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leaving the word behind him in this 
extensive signification thereof, it 
hath since by others been improved 
to asperse the most orthodox in 
doctrine, and religious in conversa- 
tion.”’ 

It is plain, therefore, that Fuller 
had a strong objection to the term 
in its religious use: in that sense, it 
signified nothing more than an at- 
tachment to matters doctrinal in the 
English Church; only it affixed upon 
the defender of those doctrines, as 
it was assuredly meant to afhx, un- 
merited stigma and reproach. The 
great prelates of that day were 
probably not assailed by this op- 
probrious word: but, so far as doc- 
trines wereconcerned, they were in 
this sense as determined Puritans 
as the fiercest of the Non-conform- 
ists. 

Next, as to the term Calvinist. 
This is a word of very ambiguous 
import: Lord Clarendon adopts it 
not unfrequently, as designating 
those who approved the Calvinistic 
platform of government and disci- 
pline in preference to the episcopal 
mode ; and this without any ques- 
tion of doctrine. Mr. Southey often 
seems to have in view the doctrines 
of that Reformer. We care not in 
what sense the term Calvinist is 
adopted, so that there be no ambi- 
guity in the use of it. With Mr. 
Southey it often appears to be as 
indefinite aterm as Puritan. His 
Calvinistic or Puritanical clergy are 
not exclusively the advocates for 
the platform of Geneva: let them 
only be Calvinistic in doctrine, and 
for the most part the rest seems to 
follow as a matter of course.* 


* This is sometimes almost directly 
asserted. ‘ When the first general synod 
of the Protestants was held at Dort, it was 
owing to the influence of the English di- 
vines that its sanction was not given to the 
monstrous doctrine of the Supralapsarians. 
The proceedings of the synod were suffi- 
ciently disgraceful without coming to such 
a conclusion : nevertheless the abominable 
doctrine, that the Almighty has placed 
the greater part of mankind under a fata! 
necessity of committing the offences for 
which he has predetermined eternally to 
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‘CTf petitions tending to subvert the civil 
and ecclesiastical constitution were to be 
got up; if the subscriptions of honest men 

were to be obtained to a moderate paper, 
and transferred to an inflammatory one, 
which they conscientiously disapproved ; if 
mobs were to be collected for intimidating 
the House of Lords; if a cry was to be 
raised for the blood of an individual whom 
the faction feared or hated; ifthe trumpet 
of rebellion was to be blown, the Puri- 
tanical clergy performed these services for 
their friends in Pa:liament. And itis wor- 
thy of notice that the most active in this 
work of wickedness were not the men who 
had been suspended for Nonconformity, 
but those of Abbot’s school, who, comply- 
ing with the rubric as long as they stood 
in fear of Laud’s vigilant superintendence, 
had hitherto enjoyed the benefices of the 
church, while they waited for an oppottu- 
nity to pervert its doctrine, overthrow its 
discipline, and proscribe its forms.” Vol. ii. 
p. 364. 


In discussing questions of this 
sort we would look simply to his- 
torical facts. Whether the notions 
of Calvinism be scriptural or not, 
is not the question: but when the 
tendency of a work is to show that 
doctrinal Calvinism leads to prac- 
tical Non-conformity, and that a 
man cannot be at the same time a 
warm friend to the church of Eng- 
land and a theological Calvinist, we 
assert that such a view is not borne 
out by the facts of the case : and 
Mr.Southey ought, to have guarded 
with great care against the possibi- 
lity of his readers coming to sucha 
conclusion. 

The total want of references in 
these volumes renders it impossible 
for us to state the grounds of the 
assertion, that ‘* the most active in 


punish them, from that time lost ground. 
But it became the distinguished tenet of 
the Non-conformists; it increased their 
strength, because those clergy who agreed 
vith them at first, in this point alone, 
gradually became political, as well as 
doctrinal Puritans: and it exasperated the 
implacable spirit of dissent, bv filling them 
with a spiritual pride as intolerant as it 
was intolerable,—for, fancying that they 
were the favourites and elect of the Al- 
mighty, they looked upon all who were not 
with them as the reprobate, and, presum- 
ing that heaven was theirs by sure inheri- 
tance, they were ready on the first oppor- 
tunity to claim the earth also by the same 
title.” Yo). ii, pp. 327,328. 
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the work of wickedness were not 
the men who had been suspended 
for Non-conformity, but those of 
Abbot’s school, Xc.’’ We doubt 
the fact : and, among other reasons, 
we assign the following : that some 
of the most strict advocates of Epis- 
copalian discipline were avowedlyot 
the high school of Calvinism; and 
that among the greatest ornaments 
of the Episcopal bench, and the 
greatest sufferers for conscience 
sake in those disastrous times,were 
Calvinistic clergymen. 

It is the fashion to hold up Arch- 
bishop Abbot to reprobation, as it 
he were the only one among the 
firstfew Protestant Archbishops who 
was tainted with the abominations 
of Calvinism. But what shall we 
say of the first Protestant Archbi- 
shop Parker, whom Mr. Southey 
himself calls (p. 253) ‘this ex- 
cellent prelate ?’’ Willit be de- 
nied that he was in doctrinal senti 
ments Calyinistic 2? What of that 
determined Supralapsarian Arch- 
bishop Whitgift; a prelate, whose 
discipline was so rigid, that Lord 
Burleigh was obliged to remonstrate 
against ‘his judicial and canonical 
silting of poor ministers,’’ (in his 
Twenty-four Articles,) in a letter 
which might be apphed with not 
less propriety to nearly four times 
the number of questions proposed 
as atest of orthodoxy in our own 
times? Mr. Southey takes notice 
in his report of the Conference at 
Hampton Court, of the celebrated 
Lambeth Articles : and were not 
these drawn up under the sanction 
of Whitgift? And are they not the 
very ne p/us ultra of Genevese doc 
trine ? The Puritans bad such an 
affection, it seems, for these Arti. 
cles, as to propose at the Con- 
ference, that the Artieles of the 
Church should be conformed to 
them : happily the proposition was, 
after an explanation by Bancroft, 
rejected, But was Bancroft hostile 
tothe doctrine of those Articles ° 
He is mentioned by Fuller as one 
of the persons who concurred in 
them. ‘The passage relating to this 
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subject is too remarkable to be 
omiuted. ‘* Now also began some 
opinions about Predestination, Free- 


will, Perseverance, &c. much to 
trouble both the school and the 
pulpit. Whereupon Archbishop 


Whuiteift, out of his christian care 
to propagate the truth, and suppress 
the opposite errors, caused asolemn 
meeting of many grave and learned 
divines at Lambeth ; when (besides 
the Archbishop) Richard Bancroft 
bishop of Londen, Richard Vaughan 
bishop elect of Bangor, &c., were 
assembed : these, after a serious 
cebate, and mature deliberation, 
resolved at last on the following 
Arucles.”” (The Articles follow.) 
«© And now,” adds Fuller, ** I per- 
ceive that I must tread tenderly, 
because | go not as before on men’s 
craves, but am ready to touch the 
quick of some yet alive. I know 
how dangerous it is to follow trath 
too near to the heels: yet better it 
is that the teeth of an historian be 
struck out of his head for writing 
the truth, than that they remain 
still and rot in his jaws, by feeding 
too much on the 
flattery. All that Iwill say of the 
credit of these Articles is this :— 
though those learned divines be not 
acknowledged as competent judges 
to pass definitive sentence in those 
points, yet they will be taken as 
witnesses beyond exception : whose 
cesttmony is an infallible evidence, 

hat was the general and received 
dette ine of England in that age about 
the forenamed controversies.” (16 
Cent. Book ix.) 

Now that Bancroft was no lover 
of Puritanism. so far as that word 
means Non-conformity, we can cite 
a testimony, to which Mr. Southey 
will not object. 


‘Bancroft, who succeeded Whitgift in 
e primacy, pursued the prope r paar 
of ejecting from their benefices all such 
ministers as would not conform to the 
tles of the church.—— But Bancroft 
had neither the wisdom nor the modera- 
tion of Parker and Whitgift. He framed 
2nons, by which al! persons who spoke 
: derogation of the Church of England, 
‘her aS related to its doctrine or disci- 
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The law against libels were already too 
severe. And with animpolicy gross as 
his intolerance, when several Purit: in fa- 
milies migrated to Virginia, that they might 
fos a church there, according to thei 
own Opinions, and great numbers were 
preparing to follow them; this imprudent 
primate, instead of rejoicing that so many 
intractable spirits were willing to trans- 
port themselves out of the country, obtain - 
ed a proclamation whereby they were for- 
bidden to leave it without a,special licence 
from the king. 

** Bancroft’s rigour was less injurious t 
the church, than the counter-conduct of his 
successor Abbot; a man who inclined to 
the Puritans fitst, because he svinpathizec 
with them as a Calvinist, and afterwards 
as a malecontent connived at Nonconfor- 
mity. Bancroft had nearly succeeded ip 
weeding out the discontented ministers, 
who sought to subvert the church in whos 
service they had engaged; under Abbot's 
patronage they became numerous enough 
to form a foimidable party, and to per- 
ceive that success was within reach as 
well as hope.”—Southev, vol. ii. pp. 330 
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Are we incorrect in supposing 
that Mr. Southey regards Bancroft 
as anti-Calvinistic ? Yet, if the 
Lambeth Articles, in which that 
prelate concurred, were now to be 
made the rule of admission into 
the church, there are hundreds of 
her ministers, at this day branded 
as Calvinistic, who could never have 
been numbered among her priests 
or deacons. 

That Abbot was a Calvinist, 
we believe, universally allowed ; the 
same concession, we presume, wil! 
be made concerning Grindall ; | 
appears, therefore, that all the Pro- 
testant archbishops of Canterbury, 
down to Archbishop Laud, main- 
tained those doctrinal sentiments 
which are tacitly and indirectly re- 
presented as exclusively belonging 
to thePuritans : and of these archbi- 
shops some wereamong the strongest 
assertors of ecclesiastical discipline 
whom the church has ever beheld. 
It isin perfect conformity with these 
statements, that Mosheim ascribes 
to Archbishop Laud the consider- 
able change which, after the Synod 
of Dort, took place in England to- 
ward Avininieninn ; till his time, the 
Conformists and Non-conformists 
were in general of the same mind 
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on the subject of Calvinistic theo- 
logy. 

It would be an endless task to 
cite all the eminent men of that 
period, who embraced 
doctrine similar io those which 
have just been noticed. We shall 
mention only two additional names ; 
Bishop Hall and Bishop Davenant ; 
both of whom officially attended 
the meeting of the Synod of Dort*. 
BishopHall’s character was so much 
traduced during the time of Laud, 
for his ‘*too much indulgence to 
persons disaffected, and too much 
liberty of frequent lecturings with- 
in his charge,” that, as he says, 
‘she plainly” told my lord of Can- 
terbury, he would rather give up 
his rochet, than be subject to these 
misrepresentations :” yet was he 


one of those Calvinists against 
whom, as Lord Clarendon states, 


Laud ‘entertained too much pre- 
judice, as if they were enemies lo 
the discipline of the church, because 
they concurred with Calvin in some 
doctrinal points ; when they abhor- 
red his discipline, and reverenced 
the government of the church, and 
prayed for the peace of it with as 
much zeal and fervency as any in 
the kingdom ; as they made mani- 
fest in their lives and in their suf- 
ferings, with it and for it.”’ 

Bishop Davenant was summoned 
before the Privy Council for a ser- 


mon preached before the king, of 


which he gives the following ac- 
count :—The text was, Eternal life 
is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord: “ As in the for- 
mer part | had spoken of the three- 
fold misery of the wicked, so here 
{ expounded the three-fold happi- 
ness of the godly to be considered, 
first, happy in the Lord whom they 
serve—God in Christ Jesus ; 
condly, happy tn the reward of their 
service, eternal life ; thirdly, hap- 
py in the manner of their reward, 
yoptue. The two former points 


Se- 


* Are we to infer from Mr. Southey’s 
remarks about the Synod of Dort, that 
men were not Calyinists?--See a 
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were not excepted against : in the 
third and last, | considered eternal 
life in three divers instances ; inthe 
eternal destination thereunto which 
we call election ; 1p our conversion 
regeneration, or justification, which 
I termed the embryo of eternal lite 
and, last of all, in our coronation 
when full possession of eternal lite 
is given us ;—in all these | shewed 
it to be yapitua, or the free gift o1 
God through Christ. "7 The last 
point was not disliked :”’ © the se 
cond was not expressly taxed <= 
“ only the first was it which had the 
offence ; not in regard to the doc- 
trine itself, but because (as mv 
lord’s grace said) the king had pro 
hibited the debating thereof.’ 

Of this bishop, and his deport 
ment in his diocese, Fuller says, 
“where (at Salisbury) with what 
gravity and moderation he behaved 
himself, how humble, hospitable 
painful in preaching and writing, 
may be better reported hereafter, 
when his memory (green as yet ) 
shall be mellowed by time.” 

It 13 no part of our intention t 
defend the doctrinal views of thes« 
great men: with respect to the 
soundness of their principles in 
scriptural sense, we aflirm nothing 
we would grant for argument’s sake 
that the Whitgifts, and Parkers 
and Halls, and Ushers, and San- 
dersons, and Davenants of other 
days could not pass the ordeal 
Kighty-sevenQuestions,or be deen 
a curacy in thes: 
more enlightened times: all we con- 
tend for is, that these men were in 
their generation considered as lights 
of the church and of the world 
and that the mere circumstance o! 
aman being in doctrine a little more 
or a little less Calvinistic, is not to 
be the test of dislike or attachment 
tothe church. It was the sound 
opinion of Bishop Horsley, as it is 
of some of the most distinguished 
prelates of the present day, that the 
Articles of our Church embrace 
alikeCalvinists and Arminians : both 
have often conscientiously sub 
ecribed them. both conscientious! 
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use the Liturgy, and attend the or- 
dinances of her worship; and he is 
no friend to the church who would 
either narrow the way that leads to 
her courts, or close her doors a- 
gainst any man who loves her ser- 
vice and adheres to her communion. 

As we conceive Mr. Southey to 
have dealt unfairly by the Calvinists 
and doctrinal Puritans, and to have 
civen a very defective account. of 
the mixed motives which drove the 
kingdom into the guilt of rebellion, 
so must we likewise express our dis- 
agreement with him on the charac- 
ter and conduct of ArchbishopLaud. 
‘That this prelate was an able man, 
and a learned man,we readily allow: 
but surely never was there a pri- 
mate of this country less judicious 
in his plans, or less suited to the 
times in which he lived. Mr. Gilpin 
institutes a comparison between him 
and Archbishop Cranmer, which 
seems, on the whole, to be as just as 
it is free from all violence and par- 
ty spirit. ‘* Both,”’ says he, ‘* were 
ood men.—-both were equally zea- 
lous for religion,~and both were en- 
gaged in the work of Reformation. 
1 mean not to enter into the affair of 
introducing Episcopacy into Scot- 
land ; nor to throw any favourable 
light on the ecclesiastical views of 
those times. I am at present only 
considering the measures which the 
two archbishops took in forwarding 
theirrespective plans. WhileCran- 
mer pursued his with that caution 
and temper which we have just 
been examining, Laud, in the vio- 
tence of his integrity, (for he was 
certainlya well-meaning man, )mak- 
ing allowances neither for men nor 
opinions, was determined to carry 
all before him. The consequence 
was, that he did nothing which he 
attempted; whileCranmer did every 
thing. And it ts probable, that, if 
Henry had chosen such an instru- 
ment as Laud, he would have mis- 
carried ir his point : while Charles, 
with such a primate as Cranmer, 
would either have been successful 
in his schemes, or at least have 

ided the fatal consequences that 
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ensued*.’? The opinion of Mo- 
sheim is expressed in terms less fa- 
vourable to Laud: he speaks not 
only of his inexcusable imprudence, 
but of his excessive superstition, his 
rigid attachment to the sentiments, 
rites, and institutions of former 
times, which :wade him behold the 
Puritans and Calvinists} with hor- 
ror; and of that violent spirit of ani- 
mosity and persecution that discov- 
ered itself in the whole course of 
his ecclesiastical administration. 
(Mosheim,cent.xvii. sect.ii. part2.) 
Warburton is still less measured in 
his censures. Upon the whole, lit- 
tle as is the satisfaction which we 
feel in citing unfavourable opinions 
of Archbishop Laud, or of any o- 
ther man, we must declare that no- 
thing could be more unpropitious to 
the Church of England at this day 
than to have prelates who should 
be influenced by his spirit and ex- 
ample. This we are not apprehen- 
sive will ever be generally the case: 
we believe that the views and con- 
duct of that mistaken man are on 
the whole correctly appreciated by 
the members and rulers of the 
church: and we trust that the re- 
presentations of Mr. Southey will 
not materially affect them. Of 
Laud’s sincere attachment to the 
Church of England, we have no 
question : but we trust that many 
years will elapse before he general- 
ly obtains the credit attached to him 
byMr.Southey, of being the most il- 
lustrious of its episcopal martyrs. 

The conclusion of the life of this 
excellent man was much more con- 
formable to the Christian spirit 
than much of his previous conduct. 
There was something verynoble and 
veryChristian in his deportment af- 
ter he fell into adversity, and espe- 
cially as he drew near his end : 
the faction, which had now got the 
ascendency, did much to exasperate 
his feelings, and treated him with 


* Gilpin’s Cranmer. 

+*N.B. The doctrine of the church 
previously to this was Calvinistical,’ —- 
Wote to Mosheim, same paragraph. 

t See vol. ii. page 347 
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scandalous injustice ; but he seems 
to have possessed his soul in pa- 
tience, and probably found that it 
was good tor him to be afilicted. 
Mr. Southey’s account of the closing 
scene of his sutlerings will be read 
with all the interest which such an 
account is calculated to excite. 


**He had prepared a prayer for the oc- 
casion, and never was there a more solemn 
and impressive form of words: it is alike 
remarkable for the state of mind in which 
it was composed and uttered, the deep 
and passionate devotion which it breathes, 
and the last firm fervent avowal of that 
religious loyaity for which he was at that 
instant abouttodie amartyr. ‘lo abridge 
it even of a word would be injucsious ; for 
if any human composition may be called 
sacred, this surely deserves to be so qua- 
lifed.—* O eternal God and merciful Fa- 
ther: Jook down upon ine in mercy: in the 
riches and fulness of all thy mercies, look 
down upon me; but not till thou hast 
nailed my sins to the cross of Christ, not 
till thou hast bathed me in the blood of 
Christ, uot till I have hid myself in the 
wounds of Christ, that so the punishment 
due unto my sins may pass overme. And 
since thou art pleased to try me to the ut- 
most, | humbly beseech thee, give me now 
in this great instant, full patience, propor- 
tionable comfort, and a heart ready to die 
for thine honour, the king’s happiness, and 
the church’s preservation. And my zeal 
tu this (far from arrogancy be it spoken !) 
is all the sin, (human frailty excepted and 
all the incidents thereunto,) which is yet 
known to me in this particular, for which 
I now come to suffer: I say, in this par- 
ticular of treason, But otherwise my sins 
wre many and great: Lord, pardon them 
all; and those especially (whatever they 
ave) which have drawu down this present 
judgment upon me! And when thou hast 
given me strength to bear it, do with me 
us seems best in thine own cyes; and 
carry me through death, that | may look 
upon it in what visage soever it shall ap- 
pear tome. Amen! Aud that there may 
be a stop of this issue of blood in this 
more than miserable kingdom, (I shall de- 
sire that I may pray for the people to, as 
well as for myself;) O Lord, I beseech 
thee, give grace of repentance to all blood- 
thirsty people. Butif they will not repent, 
O Lord, coufeund all their devices, deteat 
and frustrate all theic designs and cudea- 
yours, upon them, which are or shall be 
contrary to the glory of thy great name, 
the truth and sincerity of religion, the es- 
tablishment of the king and his posterity 
aiter him in their just rights and privileges, 
the honour and conservation of parlia- 
ments in their just power, the preservation 
of this poor cliorch in her truth, peace, and 
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patrimony, and the settlement of this dis- 
tracted and distressed people under their 
ancient laws, and in their native liberty 
And when thou hast done all this in mere 
mercy to them, O Lord, fill their hearts 
with thankfulness, and with religious, duti- 
ful obedience to thee and thy command- 
ments ail their days. Amen, Loid Jesus; 
Amen. And receive my soul into thy 
bosom! Amen. Our Father which art in 
heaven! 

** He pronounced this awful prayer with 
a distinct and audible voice, and, giving the 
paper to Dr. Stern, who had been permit- 
ted to attend him, desired him to commu- 
nicate it to bis other chaplains, that they 
might see in what manner he leit this 
world; and he prayed God to bless them, 
Observing also, that a person had been 
writing his speech, he desired him not to 
do him wrong, by publishing a false and 
imperfect copy. His countenance had all 
this while a ruddier end more animated 
hue than it was wont to have ; so that his 
enemies, with that malignity which marked 
all their proceedings towards him, said he 
had painted it, to fortify his cheeks against 
discovery of fear. The scaffold was crowded 
with peop'e, and when he moved toward 
the block, he desived he might have room 
to die, besceching them to let him have an 
end of his misery, which he had endured 
very long; and this he did as calmly ‘ as 
if he rather had been taking order for a 
nobleman’s funeral, than making way for 
hisown!’ Being come near it, he put off 
his doublet and said, ‘ God’s will] be done ! 
l am willing to go out of this world ; none 
can be more willing to send me.’ And 
seeing through the chinks of the boards that 
some persons were got under the scaffold 
about the very plaee where the block was 
seated, he called to the officer either to re- 
move them, or stop the crevices, saying 
it was no part of his desire, that his blood 
should fall upon the heads of the people. 
‘ Never,’ says Heylen,‘*did man put off 
mortality with a better courage, nor look 
upon his bloody and malicious enemies 
with more Christian charity.’ Sir J. Clot- 
werthy now molested him with imperti- 
nent questions, and, after meekly answer- 
ing him once or twice, Laud turned to the 
executioner as the gentler person, and, 
giving him money, said, without the slight 
est change of countenance, * Here, honest 
friend, God forgive thee, and I do; and 
do thy office upon me with mercy.” Then 
he knelt down, and after a short prayer, 
laid his head upou the block, and gave the 
signal in these words, ‘lord, receive my 
sou! !’ The bead was severed at one blow ; 
and instantly the face became pale as ashes 
to the confusion of those who affirmed that 
he had painted it. Yet they had then the 
stupidity and the baseness to assert, that 
he had reddened his countenance, and 
propt up his spirit by some compounded 
cordial from an apothecary ; so hard is the 
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heart, and so impenetrable the understand- 
ing of the factious.” Southey, vol. ii. pp. 
433—437. 


The great object of Mr. Southey 
through the whole of the sevén- 
teenth chapter appears to be that 
of holding up to deserved reproba- 
tion the conduct of the factions 
which overturned the government 
and the church ; and they did much 
to entitle themselves to the indigna- 
tion of every honest mind. With 
many just causes of complaint against 
the measures of the crown, and with 
some ground of dissatisfaction which 
individuals among them received 
from persons of authority in the 
church, they proceeded to acts of 
violence and outrage, which reflect 
upon them merited disgrace. Many 
of those who are called Puritans 
were probably ashamed of these 
excesses, but they had little power 
to control them: faction and party- 
spirit were for the time triumphant ; 
and reason, justice, sobriety, and 
truth, seem, in the mixture of this 
religious and political phrenzy, to 
have been banished from the dand. 
The few who still adhered to order, 
and maintained the spirit of the 
Gospel, were fain to retire from the 
scene, or to bend before the storm 
which they could not avert. We 
have complained of Mr. Southey’s 
want of definiteness and precision as 
to the many causes which impelled 
such multitudes of persons into 
such violentextremes ; and it would 
not be difficult to point out errors.in 
his statements ; but enough has 
been said to show our general im- 
pression as to this part of the work, 
and it is unnecessary to go more 
into detail. 

On one subject Mr. Butler sup- 
plies what he properly considers as 
a defect in the Book of the Church. 
In his seventeenth chapter, Mr. 
Southey has been almost entirely 
silent on the condition and conduct 
of the Roman Catholics. Their con- 
duct appears to have in general 
been exemplary for loyalty: but they 
suffered much. The factious were 
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keen enough to obtain liberty for 
themselves ; but little kindness was 
shown to the adherents of the pope. 
Of the correctness of the narrative 
which relates to the execution ot 
Mr. Green a Roman Catholic priest, 
we have no means of forming a 
judgment: Mr. Butler cites for it 
the authority of Dr. Challoner. If 
the tale be true, that transaction was 
a disgrace to the age and the coun- 
try—a scene of brutal cruelty al- 
most, we should hope, without pa- 
rallel in England. 

It cannot but have occurred to 
every person conversant with the 
history of our civil wars, if he have 
at all attempted to compare and to 
balance the statements of conflicting 
writers, that we perhaps live at a 
period too near the great Rebellion, 
and certainly are, from a variety of 
causes, too much affected by the 
spirit of those times, to expect an 
impartial account of it. We apply 
the same obseryation, in al] its force, 
to the first two reigns after the Re- 
storation. Those were days of much 
conflict, debate, and mutual re- 
crimination ; and as the effects of 
the measures then adopted, in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical matters, are 
still sensibly perceived in different 
ways by different classes of thecom- 
munity, we feel no great surprise 
either at the contradictory repre- 
sentations on these subjects, which 
are given us by persons of different 
creeds, ur at the warmth with which 
each espouses the cause of his fa- 
vourite party. We trust that we 
shall not offend greatly against the 
rules of candour, if we say that 
both Mr. Southey and Mr. Butler 
have been too sweeping in their 
censures, and too strong in their 
approbation. Future ages will pro- 
bably find that truth requires the 
historian to pursue a middle course, 
and to acknowledge that on all sides 
there was just ground of complaint ; 
that the spirit of the times was ill- 
suited for conciliation; that much 
injury was mutually inflicted, and 
that there was much to be mutually 
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forgiven. Such was certainly the 
case during the reign of Charles the 
First ; and such, we believe, to have 
been the case in the remaining in- 
terval, down to the Kevolution. 

The Declaration of Charles I1., 
from Breda, held out fair promises 
of soothing the irritations which 
existed on points connected with 
religion, bs allowing freedom to ten- 
der consciences, and disturbing no 
mau for his creed whose conduct 
was quiet and peaceful. But that 
declaration remained a dead letter : 
the more violeat of the conflicting 
parties, however desirous of immu- 
nity for themselves, were not very 
forward togrant toleration to others ; 
and the opinion having gained gr ound 
that the adherents of Popery, who 
were said to have fomented the late 
troubles fortheir own purposes were 
becoming dangerous to the state, 
indisposed the Parliament to carry 
into effect the avowed wishes of the 
king. Mr. Butler repels with some 
indignation the charge thus levelled 
at the Roman Catholics as instiga- 
tors of the rebellion : and so violent 
was the public feeling against those 
persons in the reign of Charles II. 
that we are bound to listen with 
great caution to any charges which 
were then brought against them ; 
and that they had increased in num- 
ber during the civil wars is a state- 
ment not to be admitted upon mere 
authority. After a conference be- 
tween some of the London ministers 
(Presbyterians) and the loyalvlergy 
the king published another declara- 
tion of a comprebensive nature: 
Mr. Southey tells us, that with this 
the Puritanical clergywere not satis- 
fied, and that their emissaries were 
employed in sowing discontent. 

“ These letters,” he adds, ** weve inter- 
cepted; and among many of a like ten- 
dency was one from Calamy himself, to a 
leading minister in Somersetshire, entreat- 
ing that he and his friends would persist 
in the use of the Directory, and by no 


means admit the Common Prayer in 
their churches; for he made no question 


but that they should prevail further with 
the king than he had consented to in that 
declaration, 


This proofof knaverv in the 
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leaders, was followed by an instance of 
sufficient effrontery to defeat its own 
purpose, the days of mob petition being 
over. A petition was presented in the 
name of the Londow ministers, and many 
others.of the same opinion, thanking the 
king for his declaration, and saying they 
received it as an earnest of his future goou 
ness, in granting all those other conces- 
sions which were absolutely necessary fou 
the liberty of their consciences; and the, 
prayed that the wearing the surplice, and 
the use Of the cross in baptism, might be 
absojutely abolished, as being scandalous 
torall men of tender consciences, The 
natnes of those persons who had attended 
at the conference, and requested the king 
to withdraw the clause, were not affixed 
to the petition ; but it came signed by those 
why deputed them: and after these proofs 
of effromtery and bad faith it was plain 
that nothing could be effected with such 
persous by conciliatory means.” Southey, 
vol. ii. pp. 462, 463. 

The alleged duplicity of Calamy 
on this occasion was, if true, pecu- 
liarly disgraceful ; as he had been 
one of those who waited upon Cla- 
rendon to solicit the omission of a 
particular clause in the declaration, 
on the ground that such a clause 
might prejudice their exertions in 
gaining over the common people to 
the wishes of the king. The clause 
was at their instance omitted: and 
they promised that they would both 
use the Common Prayer themselves 
and by degrees accustom the 
people to it. This duplicity is also 
noticed in a subsequent page. In 
the abridgment of Baxter’s Life, 
published — by Edmund Calamy the 
younger, it is expressly said, that 
Calamy refused a bishoprick (Lich- 
field) because he could not have it 
upon the king’s declaration. His 
character appears to have been 
generally that of mildness and mo- 
deration: he was a great enemy to 
the sectaries; a Presbyterian in 
judgment; and is represenied to 
have been very active in order to 
an accommodation. The offer of a 
bishoprick, after the shameful duplt- 
city ascribed to him above, seems 
to cast discredit upon the correct- 
ness of the story ; and proves, at 
any rate, that he was held at court 
in considerable respect. Calamy 
was one of the ministers appointed 
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to attend the Conference at the 
Savoy, for the purpose of adopting 
some healing measures in reference 
to the Liturgy. ‘There was little 
prospect from the first of accom- 
plishing that object; and the dis- 
pute ended, so fur as the Non-con- 
formists were concerned, without 
any Satisfactory or beneficial result. 

The Liturgy having been approv- 
el by the Convocation, and con- 
firmed by the King, was presented 
to the Parliament. 


**An Act of Uniformity past, with some 
clauses which the wisest statesmen and 
truest friends of the church disapproved, 
but was unable to prevent. One of these 
excluded all persons from the ministry, 
who had not received Episcopal ordina- 
tion;....all therefore who had received 
Presbyterian orde:s were to quit their 
benefices, or submit to be re-ordained. 
Another required a subscription from every 
man about to receive any preferment in 
the universities of the church, declaring 
his assent and consent to every thing 
in the book of Common Prayer,.... words 
which gave occasion to cavils of the same 
kind as had been raised against the ef celera 
oath. But the touchstone was a clause, 
which the Commons introduced, for ano- 
ther qualifying subscription, wherein the 
subscriber declased it was not lawful upon 
any pretence to take arms against the 
king; abhorred the traitorous position of 
taking arms, by his authority, against his 
person; and renounced the Covenant as 
imposing no Obligacion upon him or any 
others, aud unlawful in itself. Any clergy- 
man who should not fully conform to this 
act by St. Bartholomew's day, which was 
about three mouths after it was published, 
was, ipso fuclo, to be deprived of his cure ; 
and the act was so woided as not to leave 
it in the king’s power to dispense with its 
observance. 

** It was rigorously enforced, and about 
two thousand ministers were deprived, 
The measure was complained of, as an act 
of enormous cruelty aud persecution: and 
the circumstance of its being fixed for St. 
Bartholomew’s day gave the complainants 
occasion to compare it with the atrocious 
deed committed upon that day against the 
Huguenots in France. They were caretul 
not to remember that the same day, and 
for the same reason, (because the tithes 
were commonly due at Michaelmas,) had 
been appointed for the former ejectment, 
when tour times as many of the loyal 
clergy were deprived for fidelity to their 
sovereign. No small proportion of the 
present sufferers had obtained their pre- 
ferment by means of that tyrannical de- 
privation: they did but now drink of the 
cup which they had admunistered to others. 
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Not a few had been deeply implicated in 
the guilt of the rebellion. But this il 

consequence was sure to follow, from a 
measure not otherwise impolitic, and fully 
justified by the ciscumstances of the times 
that while, from the pride of consistency, 
and from conscientious scruples, some 
men of genuine piety and exemplary worth 
were expelled from a chuich in the service 
of which they were worthy to have held u 
distinguished rank, others retained their 
benefices, who would have been a reproach 
to any church, and to whom it was matter 
of indifierence what they subscribed, and 
whether they took the Covenantor renoun- 
ced it.”’ Southey, vol. ii. pp. 466—468. 


Of the measure by which 2000 
ministers (the number has been 
much disputed,) were deprived of 
their preferments,weare frequently 
reminded ; but the statement ts not 
always accompanied by the narra- 
tive of the 7000 previously cast up- 
onthe wide world, because of their 
determined loyaltyto theirsovereign 
and dutiful attachment to their 
church: neither is it always re- 
collected that many of the ministers 
who resigned on account of the Act 
of Uniformity had obtained their 
preferment by the deprivation of 
their immediate predecessors. It is 
mentionedby Non-conformistwriters 
as an aggravation of their case, that 
in the former instance a fifth part 
of the income was reserved for the 
familjes ofthe sequestered ministers, 
whereas in the latter case there was 
noprovision. Mr. Southey however, 
affirms, that that reservation of in- 
come was notordered till some years 
after this violent measure had been 
executed ; that it had no retrospec- 
tive effect, and in most instances 
was disregarded. Neither can we 
bow with implicit reverence to the 
decisions of those reformers who 
undertook the office of purging the 
church of scandalous ministers. We 
suspect that on some occasions the 
circumstance of a clergyman hold- 
ing a desirable living might be no 
inean proof that he was ‘* scanda- 
lous ;”’ and that the proceedings of 
these judges were not seldom of a 
very arbitrary kind, ts admitted, it 
seems, even by Neale. There is 
a curious letter extant. written by 
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Dr.Owen, himselfone of the tryers, 
giving an account of the ** strangely 


foolish, and unjust proceedings” of 


some of his brethren, in the in- 
stance of the celebrated Dr. Po- 
cocke. (See Christian Observer for 
1823, p. 791.) Those days are not 
so remote but that traditions are 
still handed down, in different fami- 
lies, of the particularly bard treat- 
ment experienced, from the pur- 
gations in question, by individual 
clergymen of most exemplary cha- 
racter. 

[t is somewhat surprising, that 
certain writers, who feel so strongly 
for these two thousand sufferers, 
have little or no sympathy for those 
who, on one ground or another, had 
been deprived by the usurping au- 
thorities. Dr. Owen's first prefer- 
ment was the living of Fordham, in 
Essex ; and the tale is thus coolly 
told by his recent biographer, Mr. 
Orme: The sequestered incumbent 
was Richard Pully, who, according 
to Walker, was a person of great 
learning, religion, and sobriety, but 
was turned out to make way for 
one whom he erroneously calls an 
Independent of New England. The 
committee, it appears, were of a 
different opinion. The presentation 
was an honouiable mark of their 
approbation, and did credit both to 
themselves aud to our author,” &c. 
There is no attempt to contradict 
the statement of Walker, but by an 
appeal to the decision of the com- 
mittee ; as if it were not that-very 
decision which we have a right to 
call in question, or as if the mere 
arbitrary fiat of those persons were 
of right to settle the question: even 
if Mr. Pally had been as scandalous 
as these gentry undoubtedly found 
him to be, one sentence of comini- 
seration for his fate might surely 
have been expected in these days, 
even from the most determined 
friend of his eminent successor. 

We are very far from being satis- 
fied with the remarks of the same 
writer, ina following page, upon the 
conduct of the tryers, or with the 
citation of Baxter’s opinion to con- 
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firm them. With respect to the 
sufferers by the Act of U niformity, 
there can be no doubt that many 
of them were, as Mr. Southey ob- 
serves, persons of genuine piety and 
ofexemplary worth ; and if, without 
any real sacrifice of the principles 
and order ot the Church of Eng- 
land, that breach could have been 
avoided, it would on many accounts 
have been most desirable to pre- 
vent it. Baxter’s character of them, 
though itmay be naturally suspected 
of a little partiality, is doubtless in 
the main correct. It is to the follow- 
ing purport:—* They were men 
that would have been highly es- 
teemed and honoured in the pri- 
mitive church, tor which they who 
bore so hard upon them protess so 
great a veneration. They were 
men of great faith and trust in 
God, and by their integrity silenced 
many that apprehended religion a 
fancy. ‘hey rejoiced in the use- 
fulness of their brethren, when they 
themselves were discountenanced. 
They prayed heartily for their civil 
governors,and all in authority while 
treated as seditious persons, and un- 
worthy ofany favour. They were 
owned of God in all their troubles. 
carried through a great many diffi- 
culties, gained upon many of their 
enemies by their patience and quiet- 
ness, and at last were taken under 
the protection of the government.” 
We have seen, ip a preceding 
quotation trom Mr. Southey, the 
provisions of the Act of Unifor mity, 
which operated with much effect 
upon the so-called 2000 ministers. 
The tenth chapter in Baxter's 
Lite bears upon the same subject 
and it contains one or two positions, 
which the statement in the Book ot 
the Church would scarcely lead us 
to expect. Wehave observed no- 
thing in the account by Mr. Southey 
inconsistent with the supposition 
that the clergy, when required to 
declare their unfeigned assent and 
consent te all and every thing in 
the Book of Common Prayer, &c., 
were at least acquainted with the 
contents of it. The declaration was, 
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according to the act, to be made on 
someSunday before August 24, 1662, 
byall who wereactuallyinpossession 
of ecclesiastical preferment. Now, 
what says Baxter? ‘ Very few of 
themcould see the book, to all things 
in which they were to declare their 
assent and consent, before the time 
limited by the act was expired. 
For the Common Prayer Book,with 
the alterations and amendments 
(for so they are called, how deserv- 
edly | inquire not,) made by the 
Convocation, did not come out of 
the press, till a few days before the 
24th of August ; so that of the 7000 
ministers in England who kept 
their livings, few, except those who 
were in or near London, could pos- 
sibly have a sight of the book, with 
its alterations, till after they had 
declared their assent and consent 
to it. This was what honest Mr. 
Steel and many others of the Non- 
conformists warmly complained of, 
in their parting sermons, when they 
took their farewell of the people, at 
the time of their rejection. And, 
whatever it might seem then, when 
persons were in a manifest heat, at 
a distance it appears sucha hard- 
ship as that it is rather to be 
wondered that so many could act 
in so weighty a matter upon an im- 
plicit faith, than that such a number 
should in such circumstances stand 
out.’’ The narrativeof Burnet agrees 
in substance with Baxter’s. All who 
did not conform at the appointed 
time were deprived of all ecclesias- 
tical benefices, without leaving any 
ciscretional power with the king in 
the execution of the act, and without 
making provision for the mainte- 
nance of those who were deprived 
by it. ..... ‘The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, with the new correc- 
tions, was that which they were to 
subscribe. But the corrections 
were so long a preparing, and the 
vast number of copies, above 2000, 
that were to be wrought off for all 
the parish churches of England, 
made the impression go onsoslowly, 
that there were few books set out 
to sale when the dav came. So, 
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many that were well affected to 
the church, but that made consci- 
ence of subscribing to a book tbat 
they had not seen, left their bene- 
fices on that very account. Some 
made a journey to London, on pur- 
pose tosee it. With so much pre- 
cipitation was that matter driven 
on, that it seemed expected that 
the clergy should subscribe impli- 
citly toa book they had neverseen.”’ 
--Burnvet’s History of his own Time. 
166}. 

We forbear to go into the other 
causes which influenced, or might, 
with their views, have influenced 
the Non-conformists in their deci- 
sion: but at any time, and espe- 
cially in such feverish times, com- 
mon justice requiresthat men should 
at least know what it is that they are 
to declare and to subscribe. 

That some of the ejected minis- 
ters would have retained their situ- 
ations, if a little time had been al- 
lowed them, is not an unreasonable 
supposition: that this would have 
been the case with many, we would 
not venture to aflirm. The con- 
scientious feelings of some, and the 
prejudices of others, would probably 
have disinclined them to close with 
any terms, but such as should con- 
cede to them nearly all their objec- 
tions; and, however we may con- 
demn the harsh treatment which 
the Non-conformists subsequently 
experienced, or lameat the final 
separation of many exceHent men 
from our national church, itis possi- 
ble that their compliance mighthave 
been purchased too dearly. Every 
measure, in relation to them,which 
tended unnecessarily to exasperate, 
deserves the strongest reprobation; 
but it is by no means clear, that 
either party expected a favourable 
issue to these discussions, or was 
very anxious to adopt the course 
most likely to obtain it. Baxter 
however is of opinion, that had the 
king’s declaration been maintained, 
not more than 300 would have been 
deprived. 

The trial of the bishops for their 
opposition to the arbitrary and 
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popish proceedings of King James, 
is one of the most interesting events 
in the church history of England : 
and it loses none of its interest in 
the hands of Mr. Southey. Ata time 
when the government was availing 
itself of an affected liberality to- 
wards all classes of the king’s sub- 
jects, and, by an appeal to long che- 
rished prejudices, and to that love 
of power and privilege which is in- 
herent in human nature, was mak- 
ing the Dissenters* themselves in- 


* Mr. Southey speaks in strong terms of 
the apathy of the Dissenters, as it respects 
the conflicts between Protestantism and 
Popery, in these trying times. We are not 
much surprised at it: the very natural 
terms of indignation in which some of their 
writers at this day speak of the Oxlord or 
Vive-Mile Act, the Act against Conven- 
ticles, &c. will justify the belief, that their 
feelings must at that time have been great- 
ly exasperated against the clergy of the 
Church of England, whom they regarded 
as their immediate oppressors: and, not- 
withstanding the danger of Popery, they 
would have two strong motives for not 
opposing the views of the crown; namely, 
the humiliation of the church, and the 
accession of privileges, which, for the pre- 
sent, they received from the measures of 
the king. Baxter gives a hint at some 
such feeling as that last mentioned, when 
he tells us, that on the issuing of the king’s 
declaration for liberty of conscience, * the 
Dissenters were not so fond of hard usage 
as to refuse a Jiberty so freely offered 
them: nor did they think it good manners 
to inquire too narrowly how that indul- 
gence came about, so long as they were 
sheltered by it from oppression.” The in- 
dulgence of King Charles in 1672, was 
meant, and they well knew it, for the be- 
nefit of the Papists: and they knew too 
that they should hold it no longer than the 
papal interest would allow it them: so 
says Baxter; yet, while some applauded 
it, and others feared the consequences, 
they finally * concluded on a cautious and 
moderate thanksgiving for the king’s cle- 
mency and their own liberty.” There was 
one active Dissenter however, Alderman 
Love, than whom no man was more zeal- 
ous in opposing the king’s declaration, 
when it came before Parliament, as illegal. 
He said, “he had much rather still go 
without their desired liberty, than have it 
in a way that would prove so detrimental 
to the nation.” See Baxter's Life, c. xiii. 
It should be mentioned, that the move rea- 
sonable Dissenters at last awoke to their 
danger, and felt the value of that stand 
which had been made by theChuich against 
‘he schemes of the Romanists 
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strumental to the re-establishment 
of Popery, the Church of England 
sustained a part which must for ever 
be memorable in the annals of this 
country. The non-conformists in 
general stood aloof from the con- 
flict; and left the clergy to main- 
tain the Protestant cause, as if they 
alone bad been interested in its 
preservation. ‘They proved them- 
selves equal to the task : and whe- 
ther we regard the admirable spirit 
which they manifested in the whole 
of this arduous struggle—a spirit at 
once of loyalty to the king and of 
zeal for that religion which he was 
labouring to subvert,—or the pow- 
erful vindications of the Protestant 
faith by which they enlightened the 
public mind both from the pulpit 
and the press, or their resignation 
and readiness to sufler, when it 
seemed that suffering must be their 
lot, there is a debt of gratitude 
and admiration due to the worthies 
of that age which can never be 
forgotten. 


‘¢Fyom-the time of the Revolution,” 
says Mr. Southey, in bis concluding para- 
graph, “the Church of England has par- 
taken of the stability and security of the 
state. Here therefore I terminate this 
compendious, but faithful, view of its rise, 
progress, and political struggles. It bas 
rescued us, first from heathenism, then 
from papal idolatry and superstition; it 
has saved us from temporal as well as spi- 
ritual despotism. We owe to it our moral 
and intellectual character as a nation; 
much of our private happiness, much of 
our public strength. Whatever should 
weaken it, would in the same degree in- 
jure the common weal; whatever should 
overthrow it, would in sure and immediate 
consequence bring down the goodly fabric 
of that constitution whereof it is a con- 
Stituent and necessary part. If the friend 
of the constitution understand this a: 
clearly as its eneinies, and act upon it a: 
consistently and as actively, then will the 
church and state be safe, and with them 
the liberty and the prosperity of our coun- 
try*.” Southey, vol. ii. p. 511. 





—__-_-— 
_—~ 


* Shall we be deemed hypercritica), ji: 
we express a doubt about the accuracy of 
these expressions? We do not exact), 
see how ir, wamely, the Church of Eno- 
land, rescued us trom heathenism. W- 
were rescued from heathenism first by the 
labours of certain teachers in the early ages 


of Christianity, and next by the inte; 
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In closing our remarks upon the 
Book of the Church, while we rea- 
dily admit the many excellencies of 
the work, we cannot but regret that 
sometimes the prepossessions of Mr. 
Southey, and sometiunes his laud- 
able warmth of feeling, have led him, 
as we conceive, into statements sub- 
stantially incorrect. We apply this 
remark especially to the history of 
the Lollards, and to the whole ye- 
riod of the Puritanical times. With 
as strong a dislike as Mr. Southey 
himself possesses for disloyalty and 
fanaticism, we can neither admit his 
charges against the persecuted Lol- 
lards, nor can we join in an indis- 
criminate attack upon all those, or 
nearly all, who struggled for poli- 
tical freedom against Charles, or 
were dissatistied with the arbitrary 
innovations of Archbishop Laud. 
We join with him to the full extent 
in reprobating the conduct of those 
factious men who shed the blood 
of the sovereign and the primate, 
and regard the execution in each 
case as a deliberate and atrocious 
murder: we are not however, in 
examining the history of men who 
have filled high stations either in 
church or state, quite to ‘‘ forget 
their vicesin their woe;” ortoleave 
out every qualifying circumstance 
in the conduct of such persons as 
on the whole we think it right to 
condemn; or, because some reforin- 
ers were “enthusiasts and regicides, 
to pass this sentence upon them all. 
A worse race than were many of 
the sectaries, if Baxter’s account of 
them is to be taken, can scarcely 
be conceived ; yet this same Baxter 
speaks of numbers of the Non-con- 
formistsas persons of most estimable 
and excellent character. Mr. Sou- 
they himself pays a handsome tri- 
bute of respect to certain of the 
ministers deprived by the Act of 
Uniformity : and, towards the close 
of the seventeenth chapter, justly 


tion of Gregory. The church, at the Re- 
— from Popish became Protest- 

2ut, and in the days of James the Second 
vas a id instrume — in rescuing us 
‘om the dangers of Po: 
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remarks, that notwithstanding the 
hatred which the Puritans bore to 
the Liturgy, none of them as yef 
differed in any single point from its 
doctrines. Surely had he recollect- 
ed these observations, he would, 
on revisal, have found much to qua- 
lify and something to expunge ; and 
if his disgust had ever been excited, 
as it must have been, by the cant 
and violence of the sectaries, (to 
adopt Baxter’s word,) and of not 
a few among the more reputable re- 
formers, or by the ‘* hard measure”’ 
which, without one particle of feel- 
ing or remorse, the factious reli- 
gionists dealt out to some of the best 
and greatest men of the age, he 
would have so tempered his honest 
indignation, and have so discrimi- 
nated between the various elements 
of disorder, as to do justice to those 
better spirits, who, bearing gene- 
rally the same opprobrious title of 
Puritans, deplored the excesses 
which theywere not able to restrain. 
We must not finish this article 
without adverting again to Mr. But- 
ler. In his remarks on the last 
chapter of Mr. Southey, are many 
observations on the subject of Ro- 
man-Catholic emancipation, on the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, on 
the charge of superstition and ido- 
latry as levelled at the Church of 
Rome, &c., followed by an Appen- 
dix, containing the opinions of fo- 
reign universities on the temporal 
power of the pope. Whatever may 
be the expediency or inexpediency 
of granting equal political rights to 
all classes of the community— 
subject into which we shall not en- 
ter--or with whatever truth the uni- 
versities of the Sorbonne, Louvaine, 
Douay, Alcala, and Salamanca, may 
have disclaimed as a principle of the 
Romish Church, the temporal juris- 
diction of the pope in this country, 
we have much to unlearn before we 
can contemplate the doctrines and 
practices of Popery in any other 
light than that in which Pretestants 
have generally represented them. 
It requires something more than the 
kind of argument adonted bw M: 
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Butler, to persuade us that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation differs 
little from our own; and it is not 
the dogmatism of Dr. Johnson, in 
his reply to Boswell’s question a- 
bout the mass, that will rescue the 
Church of Rome, as achurch, from 
the charge of idolatry. Wickliffe’s 
answer to those who contended, 
*« We worship not the image, but 
the being represented by the 
image,’’ well deserves to be remem- 
bered: ‘‘Idolatrous heathens did 
the same.”” It was not the golden 
calf, or the stock of a tree, to which 
idolaters exclusively offered their 
worship ; it was, inthe view of Dr. 
Johnson, to the Deity thus repre- 
sented : and, onthe principle here 
asserted by Mr. butler, idolatry 
can scarcely be said to exist. 

On the same dogmatical authority 
of Dr. Johnson, we are to believe 
that Roman Catholics do not wor- 
ship the saints: ‘‘ they invoke them; 
they only ask their prayers.”” Of 
course, the saints possess ubiquity, 
or the invocation is useless: but 
is not the worship of such a na- 
ture as to take away from the in- 
tercession of the Son of God? And 
is any thing more common in Ro- 
man-Catholic countries, than to 
solicit the Virgin Mary to com- 
mand her Son to grant the favour 
requested. 

And as to indulgences, which 
perhaps we ought to have noticed 
in another place,—can any _man 
read that granted to Nathan Hick- 
man—we believe this to be the 
name—and to some twenty, or 
twenty-five, other persons to be ap- 
pointed at his pleasure, as it is ex- 
hibited in one of the college libra- 
ries at Cambridge, and not feel 
how dreadful are the perversions 
of Christianity, thus encouraged 
and sanctioned by that church ? 

We mentioned in our last Number 
the compendious confession of faith 
drawn up by Pius IV: to this and 
to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, Mr. Butler would princi- 
pally refer us for the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome ; and to these 
Cunist. Opseny. No, 278 
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as authorised* expositions of the 
popish creed, we should chiefly 
direct the attention of our readers. 
But we would subjoin the following 
observations from Mosheun. 
‘Those who expect to derive 
from these sources, a clear, com- 
plete, and perfect knowledge of the 
Komish faith, will be greatly disap- 
ponted. To evince the truth of 
this assertion, it might be observed, 
as has been already hinted, that 
both in the decrees of Trent, and 
in this papal confession, many 
things are expressed in a vague and 
ambiguous manner; and that de- 
signedly, on account of the intestine 
divisions and warm debates that 
then reigned in the church. ‘This 
other singular circumstance might 
also be added, that several tenets 
are omitted in both, which no Ko- 
man Catholic is allowed to deny, 
or even to call in question. But, 
waiving both these considerations, 
let it only be observed, that in 
these decrees, and in this confes- 
sion, several doctrines and rules of 
worship are inculcated in a much 
more rational and decent manner, 
than that in which they appear 
in the daily service of the church, 
and in the public practice of its 
members}. Hence we may con- 
clude, that the justest notions of 
the doctrine of Rome is not to be 


* For Protestant authorities, as to the 
principles of Popery, the following works 
are recommended by the Bishop of St. 
David's: viz. Bishop Jewell’s Apology, 
and Defence of the Apology; Barrow on 
the Pope's Supremacy; and the works of 
Bishop Moreton, Bramhall, and Stilling- 
fleet. 

t * This is true in a more especial man 
ner, W ith respect to the canons of the 
Council of Trent, relating to the doctrine 
of purgatory, the invocation of saints, the 
worship of images and relicks. The terms 
employed in these canons are artfully 
chosen, so as to avoid the imputation of 
idolatry. in the philosophical sense of that 
word; for in the scripture sense, they can- 
pot avoid it, as all use of images in reli- 
gious worship is expressly forbidden in the 
sacred writings in many places. But this 
civcumspection does not appear in the 
worship of the Roman Catholics, which ts 
notoriously molatreus in beth the senses 
of that y ” 

; 
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derived so much from the Council 
of ‘Trent, as from the real significa- 
tron of those terms which must be 
drawn from the customs, institu- 
tions, and observances, that are 
every where in use in the Romish 
Church. Add to all this another 
consideration ; which is, that in the 
bulls issued out from the papal 
throne in these latter times, certain 
doctrines, which are obscurely pro- 
posed in the Council of Trent, have 
been explained with sufficient per- 
spicuity, and avowed without hesi- 
tation or reserve. Of this Clement 
Xf. gave a notorious example, in 
the famous bull called Unigenitus, 
which was an enterprise as auda- 
cious as it proved unsuccesstu).”’— 
Mosheim, cent. xvi. sect. iit. Part 
i. C. 1. Q XXIV, 

We are well convinced that Mr. 
Butler would not lend his respect- 
able sanction to any assertions, 
which he believed to be unfair ; 
but his attachment to the Romish 
Church is too strong to allow us to 
repose in him that implicit confi- 
dence which we should doin rela- 
tion to any subject in which his 
principles and feelings did not bias 
his judgment ; and his incorrect- 
ness, in some particulars of fact, 
serves to make us doubtful of most 
of the statements which we do not 
pursue to their source. Some in- 
stances of this inaccuracy we have 
already noticed ; others might ea- 
sily be adduced. For example: it is 
assumed, on more than one occa- 
sion, apparently as an admitted fact, 
that we have been twice indebted 
to the Church of Rome for the 
Christian Religion. We are to sup- 
pose,of course, that the first preach- 
ers of the Gospel in this couatry 
were Roman Catholics; not, how- 
ever, unless the Apostles were such 
or their immediate followers, and 
that the religion of Gregory 1. and 
Augustine was that of modernRome: 
but this it was not ; the mere fact of 
Gregory being a bishop of Rome, 
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does not bear upon the point for 

which Mr. Butler seems to refer to 

him. 

We are told (p. 221) that the 
Irish Roman Catholics are the only 
sect that ever resumed power with- 
out exercising vengeance. Yet the 
popish governor of King James at 
Dublin issued an order, that ‘ not 
more than FIVE PROTESTANTS should 
meet together, even in churches, 
On PAIN OF DEATH*,”” 

It is asserted (p. 335), that the 
number of Roman Catholics who 
suffered death in England for thei, 
religion, since the Reformation, is 
ut least 319; namely, 

In the reign of Henry VIII. . 59 
Queen Elizabeth . . . 204 
King James[f. . . . 
Charles I. and during the 

Commonwealth . . . 

Cees a 6 Of 

We must freely admit, that, ii 
one of these unhappy persons sut- 
fered death for his religion, it was a 
deed to be utterly abhorred : but 
we have seen something what is 
meant by the Elizabethan martyrs ; 
and therefore, without very close 
examination, we are not disposed 
to pledge ourselves tor the correct- 
ness of this report in relation to 
the rest. 

Differing as we do on so many 
points from Mr. Butler, we concur 
with him most heartily in his re- 
mark about persecutions, that these 
are unpleasing topics; and in the 
wish which he so earnesly express- 
es, in the words of Fenelon, that 
great ornament of the Roman-Ca- 
tholic Church, ‘‘ May the kingdom 
of truth, where there is no error, 
no scandal, no division, where God 
will communicate to it universal 
peace, soon arrive !” 


* See the ‘* Jesuits’ Memorial for the 
Destruction of the Church of England,” 
p. 54. This pamphlet is abridged froin 
Dr. Gee’s larger work, which is now very 
scarce. Itis a most curious and interes’: 
ing document. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication :—A Manual 
of Family Devotion; containing a Form 
of Prayer for every Morning and Evening ; 
—The Life and Works of Raphael trans- 
lated ;—The Astronomy of the Egyptians ; 
—The fundamental Words of the Greek 
Language; by F. Valpy. 

Inthe press :—Paley’s Works, with ma- 
ny unpublished Sermons, and a Life by his 
Son ;—Sermons at Holy Communion, by 
the late Rev. Alexander Waugh;—The 
Opinion of the Catholic Church for the first 
three Centuries, on the Divinity of Clirist; 


by the Rev. T. Rankin. 


Cambridge.—-Members’ Prizes.—-The 
subjects for the present year are, Senior 
Bachelors—De stato futuro quenam fuere 
Veterum inter Gracos et Romanos Philo- 
suphorum dogmata? Middle Bachelors— 
Quantopere sibi invicem prosint populi 
libére mutandis inter ce mercibus. 

Captain Franklin, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Back and Mr. Kendall, with Dr. 

Richardson and the other individuals com- 

posing the expedition, are embarking for 
New-York, whence they proceed to Upper 
Canada, and then to Fort Chepewyan, on 
their way to the Polar Sea, by the Mac- 
kenzie River. On reaching its northern 
extremity, Captain Franklin and Licuten- 
ant Back, with part of the expedition, are 
to proceed to the westward, in the hope of 
reaching Behring’s Straits; while Dr. Ri- 
chardson and Mr. Kendall, with the other 
party, proceed to the eastward, tracing the 
coast of America, if possible, to the Cop- 
permine River. Captain Franklin has re- 
ceived a message from Akaitcho, the In- 
dian chief, who accompanied him on bis for- 
mer journey, stating that he and his tribe 
are perfectly satisfied with the stores and 
additional presents which had been sent to 
them, and are willing to accompany him on 
another expedition. 

A collection of autograph letters of dis- 
tinguished persons, from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to that of James II. was recently sold 
by auction in London. A considerable 
number of these letters relate to Scottish 
history. One letter of Claverhouse, de- 
scribing the battle with the Covenanters 
at Drumclog, was purchased, by the Duke 
of Buckingham, for twelve guineas; a let- 
ter of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Lord 
Grey, for 111. A large portion of the let- 
ters connected with Scotland was pur- 
chased for the Advocates’ library. There 
were in the whole 120 letters, and thes 
produced upwards of 270? 
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In recently taking down the Corti 
altar-piece, with which Rochester catiy 
dral was deformed at the time of the Re 
formation, a discovery has been mace 
three beautifulGothic arched recesses a: 
windows, The decorations of the bigt 
altar appear in nearly all their pristine 
beauty, consisting of birds and beasts, 
Nleur-de-lis, &c. ‘There bas also been dis 
covered a monument, with a finely exe 
cuted efligy of one of the early bishops of 
Rochester, in his pontifical robes, judge 
to be of the reign of Edward Wil. A part 
of the architectural decorations of the tom) 
have also been found, 

It appears, from au official statement: 
just published, that there are throughout 
England 256 Roman-Catholic chapels, 71 
charity and other schools, and 348 offic 
ating priests, ‘The largest number in an 
one county is in Lancashire; name), 
eighty-one chapels, six schools, and seve: 
ty-nine priests, 

The chemical substance called Strychnia 
has been lately proved to be the active 
principle of the Upas poison. Its propo: 
tion in Upas is very small, notwithstandin: 
its powerful action on the animal econo- 
my, when used for poisoning arrows, $: 
licum, the metal of flint, has also been o 
tained in a separate state. 


FRANCE, 

At a meeting of the Academy of Scler 
ces at Paris, a memoir was lately read, b 
Dr. Villerine, ** on the mortality iv Prance 
among persous TY easy Circumstances, con 
pared with what takes place among th 
indigent.” In two arrondissements of | 
ris, he makes it appear, that the forme 
which is inhabited by rich persons, has u 
mortality of one in filty,—and the latr 
Which is infidbited t y the poor, has a mor 
tality of one in twenty-four; there bei 
no other astiguable cause for this enorme: 
difference than wealth and poverty. I! 
found the deaths in Rue de la Mortelle, ie, 
where the poor are crowded together in wu- 
healthy lodgings, four times and a half as 
uemerous as In the quays of the Isle St 
Louis, where rich persons live in large and 

vell ventilated apartments. He also show + 
thatthe mortality rises or falls with the 
rate of wages. 

The royal Academy of Paris, having 
been called upon by the government to re 
port ou the proper means to prevent acci 
dents from explosions of steam-engine boi 
ers, have proposed, that the boiler sh 
hvdraulic press with a 


he proved by the 
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force five times greater than it ts design- 
e) to overcome ; that a safety valve should 

e attached to the boiler and locked up; 
and that the boiler should be surrounded 
by a thick wall of masonry, an interval 
being left between the boiler and the wall, 
and between the wall and the neighbour- 
ing buildings. M. Dupin proposes also a 
metallic plug in the boilers, formed of such 
an alloy as should melt at a temperature 
a few degrees above that at which the en- 
gine is intended to work. 


SPAIN. 


The new plan of instruction organized by 
the council of Castile, and sanctioned by 
the king, consists of the study of philoso- 
phy, theology, Roman jurisprudence, and 
medicine. Those who study literature 
must go through three complete courses, 
after having studied philosophy, in Latin. 
The study of the Spanish laws is also to be 
conducted in Latin. 


UNITED STATES. 


The National Calendar, published at 
Washington, states, that in the years 1821 
and 1822, there landed in the United States 
~0,201 passengers, of whom 3969 were 
citizens; of the remainder, who were emi- 
grant foreigners, 8234 were English, 685 
French, 486 Germans, 400 Spaniards, and 
312 Hollanders. 


TAHITI. 


The coronation of the young King of 
Tahiti, Pomare [If. took place in April 
last, and was made a solema and religious 
festival. The King is only four years of 
age; his auntis at the head of the govern- 
ment during his minority. The laws of the 
island, sinee it became Christianized, were 
established about forty years aga; but as 
in the Interval many things needed settling, 





[Fex. 


from the result of experience and unexpect- 
ed circumstances, & Parliament, the first 
Par¥ament ever held in the South Seas, 
metin February last. It cousisted of ail 
the families related to the Kings of Tahit 
and Eimeo, the governors of districts anc! 
provinces, and two persons chosen as re- 
presentatives at large of every district. 
The session lasted nine days, Every thing 
submitted to consideration was fully dis- 
cussed, with calm deliberation and good 
breeding. The members often differed 
much in their views, but they never inter- 
rupted one another; and when any found 
that the general sentiment was in favour 
ofa decision contrary to their own, they 
always yielded to the majority; and their 
votes were thus, without exception, una- 
nimous. 


PENANG. 


The Penang Gazette gives the following 
description of an entertainment given by 
a Chinese merchant to the European resi- 
dents. ** The bird-nest soup was admira- 
ble, as wellas the six other soups of mut- 
ton, frogs, and duck liver. We did ample 
justice to an excellent hasher made ot 
stewed elephant’s tails, served up with the 
sauce of lizard’s eggs. We also noticed 
particularly that some French gentlemen 
present seemed to eat with particular goéw/ 
a stewed purcupine, served up in the green 
fat ofa turtle. The beech de mar was 
excellent, as well as the fish maws served 
up with sea-weed, ‘There was also a dish 
quite new to the party, the expense of 
which was estimated at 200 dollars: it 
consisted of a platter full of snipe’s eyes, 
garnished round the border with peacocks’ 
combs, and was the most delicious and de- 
licate viand we ever tasted. The dessert 
corresponded with the dinner. We can- 
not pass over without remark the exquisite 
gout of the jellies made from the rhinoce- 
ros’s hide.’ 


————————————— 
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Sermons by the Rev. Joseph Milner, vol. 
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complete. 2 vols. 4to. 61. 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey 
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the Rev. R. Povah, LL. D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Universal Historical Dictionary ; by 
George Crabbe, A. M. Part - Ato, 9s 











FERNEY VOLTAIRE, 


On the 5th of August, 1823, a Bible So- 
cietv was established at Ferney, once the 
residence of Voltaire, by the Baron de 
Stael and others friends zealous for the pro- 
nagation of true religion. It is certainly 
one of the most memorable events in the 
history of Bible Societies, that the antidote 
should thus issue from the very spot from 
which the poison of infidelity was so iong 
disseminated: and that the advocates of 
Christianity should confidently trust to the 
circulation of the sacred volume itself, as a 
sufficient shield against the misrepresenta- 
tions and sophistry with which, in this very 
place, it was formerly assailed. 

It is intended to erect a Protestant 
Church at Ferney, which will be at the 
same time a monument of the triumph of 
christian principles, and of the progress of 
religious liberty. The French government 
has granted one hundred Napoleons for 
that purpose. The king of the Netherlands 
has given a donation ot fifty Napoleons, to 
promote the object. About 300/. sterling 
have been collected for the purpose in 
Great Britain, in addition to the sums 
raised by the Protestant inhabitants of the 
district, who have contributed to the ut- 
most extent of their scanty means. The 
sum of 200/. however is still wanting to 
complete the church; and the hope of 
raising that sum depends altogether on the 
liberality and Christian charity of this ge- 
nerous protestant count: ,. 

Since it has been announced that a Pro- 
testant Church is in progress at Ferney, 
the Roman Catholics have determined to 
erect a splendid structure there; and it is 
greatly to be feared that, without the aid 
of British Christians, the comptetion of the 
€atholic church will reproach the tardiness 
and indifference of Protestants in affording 
the means of completing the yet unfinished 
erection designed foc the Protestant wor- 
hip. 

We earnestly recommend the object to 
the benevolence and piety of our readers. 

Subscriptions will be received, by Mr. 
}fatchard, No. 137 Piccadilly. 

We have much satisfaction in being ab’e 
to promise our readers a series of highly 
interesting papers, in our future Numbers, 


on the history, present condition, and 


prospects of the French Protestant church, 
with some important suggestions for pro- 
smoting its best tnterests, 
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PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMIL\ 
SOCIETY. 


We have so frequently stated the o 
jects and proceedings of this valuable insti- 
tution, that we would trust they are fa- 
miliar to readers. As, however, its 
funds are by no means equal to the large 
prospects of usefulness which are opening 
before.it, we beg leave to impress apon the 
friends of religion, especially those who are 
attached to the admirable formularies ot 
the established church, the urgent claims o! 
the Society upon the support of churc!i- 
men aud the public generally. 

I. Its object is simple, and strictly de- 
fined. It was instituted thirteen years 
since, for the sole purpose of circulating, 
and promoting the circulation of, the au- 
thorised formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. Its proceedings have been as simple 
as its object. 

II. Its labours, both at home and abroad, 
are highly and increasingly useful. 

At Home.—/n England.—Previous! y 
to May last 100,779 Prayer books, 11,195 
Psalters, and 809,204 Homilies as tracts, 
had been issued (rom the depository of the 
society, at cost or reduced prices, Or gra- 
tuitousiy, as occasion required. Barracks, 
hospitals, prisons, convict-ships, the hulks, 
&e. Xe. have frequently been supplied with 
Prayer-books and Homilies. Of the Ho- 
milies, correct editions have been publisti- 
ed in folio, for the supply of parish 
churches, agreeably to the eightieth canon, 
in octavo, with copious indexes; and, fo, 
more general circulation, in duodecime, 
both in a bold and in a smaller type 
the fatter with suitable wood-cuts. Edi- 
tions of the Ordination Services in varior 
types; oi the Articles of Religion; and ot 
the Psalter with the Epistles and Gospels 
have likewise been printed. But 
the publication of these various editions oi 
the Homilies, &c. and supplying, accordin 
to its means, the destitute on shore, this 
society has for some time past turned it 
earnest altention to the wants of seame: 
especially on the river Thames; visiting 
ships, distrabuting Homilics 
crews, and supplying such as are disposed 
to purchase with Praver-books at reduced 
prices. Its agent has indeed encountered 
many difficulties in this work, and often 
met with great discouragement; yet the 
success which has crowned its efforts is « 
the most important and encouraging de- 
scription. 

In Wh ales—the Society is circulating, a: 
oceasion offers, a very cheap edition of t 
Welsh Liturgy. in an excellent tvne. 
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In Ireland—one entire edition of the 

Book of Common Prayer, in the Irish 
tongue and character, has been, prudently 
and gradually, distributed, with great ac- 
ceptance ; as have also very many copies 
of ** Prayers and Thanksgivings,” selected 
from the whole book, and of the Second 
and Third Homilies, now first translated 
into the vernacular tongue of our sister 
island. A new edition of the wkoie Book 
of Common Prayer in the above-named 
tongue and character, is now in the press, 

ABROAD. In British Colonies and 
Dependencies.—in addition to supplies of 
English Prayer-books and Homilies, this 
Society has printed and circulated, or is 
circulating at its own expense, 

l. In Hindoostanee (assisted by means 
of the loan of type from the Church Mis- 
sionary Society,) an edition of nearly the 
whole of the Prayer-book. 

2. In Chinese, two editions of the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services, and Psalter; 
aud one edition of the First and Second 
liomilies. 

3. In Malay, an edition of the Morning 
and Evening Services and Psalter. And 
it is probable that the Second Homily (on 
the Misery of Man by Sin) will be soon 
printed in the same language. 

4. In Malayalim, this society has con- 
tributed to the printing of the Prayer-book. 

5. In Indo-Portuguese, the Society is 
about to publish the whole Book of Cam- 
mon Prayer. 








6. In Armenian, the Second Homily is 
inthe course of preparation for the press. 

7. In Bullom, one of the languages of 
Africa, the Prayer-book and Homily Soci- 
ety has printed and circulated an cditio: 
of parts of the Liturgy. 

lu Hanover, and in other foreign parts, 
as Opportunity has occurred and expedien- 
cy permitted, Prayer-books or Homilies, or 
both, have been put into circulation in 
German, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Modern an! Ancient Greek, and Arabic. 
The Second Homily has been lately trans- 
lated into Swedish. 

The expense attending these exertions 
is very great; and increased means are 
altogether necessary to the continuance of 
them. The various measures adopted by 
the Society, with a view to the extensioa 
of its sphere of usefulness, press peculiarly 
heavy at this time upon its funds—espe- 
cially the publications above-named, in 
Irish, Malay, and Indo-Portuguese ; and 
the most earnest and respectful appeal is 
hereby made to the liberality of the weil- 
disposed. 

The Society offers its publications at re- 
duced prices to sailors, watermen, Xe. ; 
and has issued an appropriate recommen- 
dation to these classes to purchase them. 
The books may be procured at the Socic- 
ty’s House; of Mr. Courthope, Rother- 
hithe ; and of Mr. Saddington, West street. 
Gravesend. 












FOREIGN, 
No important article of foreign in- 
telligence has been announced du- 
ring the month. The almost excla- 
sive topic of the continental jour- 
nals, is the recognition of South 
American Independence by the Bri- 
tish Government, which has excited 
the bitterest reproaches from the 
friends of the Holy Alliance. The 
popular continental rumor is,. that 
a determined opposition is to be 
made to the decision of this coun- 
try, even at the risk of renewing the 
horrors of war. No official allu- 


sion, however, has transpired from 
any quarter indicative of such a re- 
solution; and whatever be the in- 
temperance of feeling with which 
certain powers may contemplate the 
successful resistance of our oppres- 
ced brethren in South America to 
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their oppressors, it is scarcely to 
be believed that they would admit 
into their councils the extravagant 
folly of waging war with England 
because she has recognised the in- 
dependence they have achieved. 


DOMESTIC. 


Parliament met on the Sd ot 
February, and was opened by com- 
mission with the following speech 
read by the Lord Chancellor :—~ 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* We are commanded by his Majesty 
to express to you the gratification which 
his Majesty derives from the continuance 
and progressive increase of that public 
prosperity upon which his Majesty con- 
gratulated you at the opening of the last 
session of Parliament. 

* There never was a period in the histo- 
ry of this country when aj} the great in- 
terests of the nation weré, at the same 
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time, in so thriving a condition, or when 
a feeling of content and satisfaction was 
more widely diffused through all classes of 
the British people. 

“It is no small addition to the gratifica- 
tion of his Majesty that Ireland is paitici- 
pating in the general prosperity. 

‘* The outrages, for the suppression of 
which extraordinary powers were confided 
to his Majesty, have so far ceased as to 
warrant the suspension of the exeicise of 
those powers in most of the dist: icts hereto- 
tore disturbed. 

‘Industry and commercial enterprise 
are extending themselves in that part of 
the United Kingdom. It is therefore the 
more to be regretted that associations 
should exist in Ireland, which have adopt- 
ed proceedings irreconcilable with the spirit 
of the constitution, and calculated, by ex- 
citing alarm, and by exasperating animosi- 
ties, to endanger the peace of society, and 
to retard the course of natienal improve- 
ment. 

‘¢ His Majesty relies upon your wisdom 
to consider, without delay, the means of 
applying a remedy to thisevil. ' 

“His Majesty further recommends the 
renewal of the inquiries instituted last ses 
sion into the state of Ireland. 

“His Majesty has seen with regret the 
interruption of tranquillity in India by the 
unprovoked aggression and extravagant 
pretensions of the Burmese government, 
which rendered hostile operations against 
that state unavoidable. 

“It is, however, satisfactory to find that 
none of the other native powers have ma- 
nifested any unfriendly disposition, and 
that the bravery and conduct displayed by 
the forces already employed against the 
enemy afford the most favourable prospect 
of a successful termination of the contest. 

*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘‘ His Majesty has directed us to in- 
form you that the estimates of the year 
will be forthwith laid before you. 

«‘ The state of India, and circumstances 
connected with other parts of his Majesty's 
foreign possessions, will render some aug- 
mentation in his military establishments 
indispensable. 

‘¢ His Majesty has, however, the sincere 
gratification of believing, that notwith- 
standing the increase of expense arising 
out of this augmentation, such is the flour- 
ishing condition and progressive improve- 
ment of the revenue, that it will still be in 
your power, without affecting public credit, 
to give additional facilities to the national 
industry, and to make a further reduction 
in the burthens of his people. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“His Majesty commands us to inform 
vou, that his Majesty continues to receive 
trom his allies, and generally from all 
princes and states, assurances of their un- 
tbated desire to maintain and cultivate 
the relations of peace with his Majesty, 
and with each other; and that it is his 
Majesty’s constant endeavour to preserve 


she general tranquillity 
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** The negotiations which have been so 
long carried on through his Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, between 
the Emperor of Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, have been brought to an amicable 
issue. 

** His Majesty has directed to be leid 
before you, copies of arrangements which 
have been entered into with the kingdoms 
of Denwask and Hanover, for improving 
the commercial intercourse between those 
States and the United Kingdom. 

“A. treaty, having for its object the 
more efigetual suppression of the Slave 
Trade,-has been concluded between his 
Majesty andthe King of Sweden, a copy 
of which treaty (0s soon as the ratifica- 
tions thereof shall have been exchanged) 
his Majesty has «directed to be laid before 
yon. 

* Some difhculties have arisen with re- 
spect to the ratification of the treaty for the 
same object, which was negociated last 
year, between his Majesty and the United 
States of America, 

* These difficulties, however, his Ma- 
jesty trusts will not finally impede the 
conclusion of so beneficial an arrange- 
ment. 

‘*In conformity with the declarations 
which have been repeatedly made by his 
Majesty, his Majesty has taken measures 
for confirming by treaties the commercia! 
relations already subsisting between this 
kingdom and those countries of America 
which appear to have established their 
separation from Spain. 

“So soon as these treaties shall be com 
pleted, his Majesty will direct copies 0; 
them to be laid before you. 

* His Majesty commands us not to coun- 
clude without congratulating you upon the 
continued improvement in the state of the 
agricultural interest, the solid foundation 
of our national prosperity ; nor without 
informing you, that evident advantage has 
been derived from the relief which you 
have recently given to commerce by thie 
removal of inconvenient restrictions. 

**His Majesty recommends to you to 
persevere (as circumstances may allow) in 
the removal] of similar restrictions; and 
his Majesty directs us to assure you, that 
you may rely upon his Majesty’s cordial! 
co-operation, in fostering and extending 
that commerce which, whilst it is, under 
the blessing of Providence, a main source 
of ‘strength and power to this country, 
contributes in no jess a degree to the ha)- 
piness and civilization of mankind.” 


The general purport of this 
speech (with the exception of two 
or three painful topics) is of a very 
gratifying nature. To enumerate 
the points which call upon us for 
pubhe congratulation, and for hum- 
ble thankfulness to God for our na- 
tional mercies, would be to rece. 
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pitulate almost every part of the 
speech. We are particularly 
pleased, not only with the assurances 
of existing peace and prosperity, 
but with the recognition and asser- 
tion of wise and enlightened princi- 
ples of legislation, by which we 
doubt not these blessings will be 
extended and perpetuated. The 
painful topics are,—the intimation 
that new restrictive measures are 
necessary in Ireland, the interrap- 
tion of tranquillity in India, the pro- 
posed augmentation of our military 
establishments, and the temporary 
impediments in the ratification of 
the slave-trade convention with the 
United States. 

The only one of these topics 
which has hitherto engrossed much 
of the attention of Parliament, isthe 
restrictive enactment tor Ireland. 
Other points, we trust, will also 
meet with full investigation, espe- 
cially the asserted necessity for 
augmenting the army, and the causes 
which have led to that necessity, 
whether as respects our relations in 
India or elsewhere. There are so 
few circumstances which can justify 
that greatest of scourges, war, that 
the utmost jealousy ought to be felt 
in examining the evidence that is to 
proveits dire necessity ; especially 
as, in the case of the Burmese war, 
that evidence must necessarily be 
ex parte. 

But passing by, for the present, 
the other topics of the speech, op- 
portunities of noticing which will 
occur in the course of the session, 
we turn to Ireland, which has al- 


ready occupied the almost exclusive 
attention of Parliament, and is likely 
to give rise to much further debate. 
The statement in the speech which 
alluded to the Catholic Association, 
was followed up by the introduction, 
by Mr. Goulburn, of a bill for sup- 
pressing all such assemblies, An 
animated debate, of the unprece- 
dented length of four days, took 
place upon the motion for leave to 
bring in this bill; during which al- 
most every public character in the 
house, and especially gentlemen 
connected with Ireland, delivered 
their opinions. The proposition was 
eventually carried by a majority of 
278 to 123. We cannot undertake 
to give even an outline of the argu- 
ments on either side; or of those 
which have been introduced into 
various incidental discussions bear- 
ing on the same subject. It is a 
satisfaction to know, that the Ca- 
tholic Association means quietly to 
submit to the intended restrictions, 
should they be imposed by law. We 
are persuaded, however, that no re- 
strictive measures, however neces- 
sary or expedient they may be con- 
sidered at the moment, are likely to 
give permanent peace to that dis- 
tracted and hitherto ill-governed 
country. We are happy to find 
that the inquiry into the state of 
Ireland is to be renewed and en- 
larged during the session. Would 
that we could hope that effectual 
measures will be devised and fol 
lowed up for putting a termination 
to those painful scenes which it has 
so long exhibited. 
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consideration. 


R’s request will be complied with. 


=. intended his allusion to Jer. xv. 18. to be given with the points, for which the reader 
may refer to the passage in the original text. 

(he Rev. Chaplain of the County Prisons at Maidstone informs us, that the account 
copied by Monitor from the London newspapers, of the sacrament being administered 
to Thomas Combs, was incorrect. The Chaplain, with great propriety, refused to ad- 


‘yriister it. 


+ apportunity of giving h 


His letter was too late for insertion in this number; but we take the car- 
IS contradiction to the above iniurious report. 





